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Chapter One 


MARXISTS FIND A NEW THINKING 


W HAT *iTiakes a C^ominunist ? 

One grey day in a grey mining valley the men, 
as they trudged up tlie hill between the slagheaps towards 
the steel works, were singing. They sang because that 
day their houses were to become their own. Not long ago 
the Company had at last agreed to sell them their homes. 
To-day the final instalments were being handed over. 

The men did not know that they were climbing the 
hill for the last time. That evening they were told that 
the steel mill was closing. The Company had decided to 
move the works down to the coast nearer to the ships 
which brought the iron ore from across the seas. 

So the men of the valley w'crc left without hope of 
employment, while the value of the houses they had 
bought fell almost to nothing. 

If you ask the men and women of that town how their 
district got its name for revolutionary ardour, that is the 
story they tell. 'Fhey learned to hate. They Saw no other 
means of righting their wrongs than through the ideology 
which Marx and Engels, brooding over the cruel injus¬ 
tices of the industrial West, had brought to birth. 

Injustice stirs men to action. When to this is added a 
philosophy which explains human history in terms of 
class struggle and asserts the inevitable victory of the 
oppresse d, you see the forging of a force. Ambitious men, 
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Ijitter mrn, idealists, Iiitelk-< tuals, men witliout hc'jpe and 
men with hate add themselves to it for theii* various 
reasons. But the strength of (>)mmunisrn in every land is 
its hard core of resolute and trained leaders, many ol 
whom have sulfercd great injustices and who see in 
Communism their one hope of a better wt>rld for llicrn- 
selv(‘s and their children. 

Can Communists be won to a new thinking and living? 

This is the acid test. And it is a significant fact that 
Communists are accepting an ideology more r;K!ical in its 
demands, more satisfying in its liie, and more certain in 
its promise of a new world than the ideology of Marx. 
This is the ideology of Moral Re-Armament. Men of 
iron from the very furnace of European (k^mmunism, 
from the Ruhr and the Rhondda, the Red Belt of Paris 
and industriiil Lombardy, Party members of twenty 
years' standing, they arc turning to MRA in growitig 
numbers. And they fight for it with the vigour and 
resource of trained revolutionaries. 

I 

What makes a Communist change? 

For nearly a century the Ruhr, the industrial heart of 
Europe, has had steady Marxist ind(x:trination. 

Here the gulf between wealth and poverty has been 
wide. Bitterness is deep and violent. Many of the 
woikers in the Ruhr are trained shock-troopers in ideo¬ 
logical warfare. 

Betw^een 1948 and 1950 there were hundreds of 
meetings on Moral Re-Armament in factories and trade 
union branches as well as in the provincial Parliaments 
of Western Germany. Millions have read about it in the 
newspapers or heard of it in frequent radio programmes; 
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140,000 workci's, lr;id(‘ union olijrijls, industrial and 
j>olilic al loaders ha\ (* soon Moral Ro-Arrnaniont plays in 
twenty-four cities. 

One cold winter nijLdit a veteran (lommunist leader, 
Max Bladeck, took the chair at one of these trade union 
meetings. Bladeck is lurad of th(‘ works council of one of 
the largest collieries in the Ruhr. He is a small man, cvei y 
inch a fighter, with sharp eyes, an intellectual forehead 
and a chest racked l)y silicosis. H(‘ has been twenty-five 
years a member of the Oommunist Party. The meeting 
was in a beer hall. 

When the Moral Re-Armament men arrived, amid the 
smoke and the glasses and the lights, they found that 
Bladeck had arranged for some of the most skilful Commu¬ 
nist speakers in his district to address and demolish them. 
Six C^ommunists spoke one after the other. 

They went on the attack. They spoke for an hour on 
the theme that in the heart of every capitalist is a Fascist 
and that Western nations arc preparing the next world 
war. They quoted Marx on the need to change the 
system, and Stalin's dictum that the bourgeois had never 
yet put principle before profit. Pointing to the history 
of the Churches, they declared that Christianity had 
tried for 2,000 years to build a new world — and failed. 
Now it was their turn. 

At this point the MRA men took the floor. One of 
their spokesmen, a worker from Lancashire, began by 
admitting that his own country, Britain, had sometimes 
made mistakes. The Germans acted as if' they had never 
heard such a thing said by an Englishman before. Their 
interest was caught. 

“Everybody/' added this man, ‘‘wants to see the other 
fellow change. Every nation wants to sec the other 
nation change. Yet everybody is waiting for the other 
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fellow to bc.c:in." They were listening now, and there 
were cries of‘‘Hear! Hear!"’ all over the hall. 

the spokesman continued, “the best place to 
start is with yourself. Why not start with our own class, 
our own race, our own nation, and then c arry it to the 
world?*’ 

Other speakers dealt with changing the systcan. “I'Acry 
decent man hates the scx'ial injustic e and economic misery 
of the world,” one of them said. “I’here is enough in the 
world for everyone's need but not for e\’eryone's greyed. If 
everybody cared emough and exerybody shared enough, 
wouldn’t everybody have enough? Just changing the 
sx'stern does not go far enough. C’Jiristians have often 
failed to live what they talk about, l>ut the idea may still 
be right. Moral Re-Armament stands for the /i/// dimen¬ 
sion of change social change, economic changes, national 
change, international cliange, all bas<‘d on personal 
change. Anything less is reactionary,” 

Then, through the smc>ky air, amid tense silence a 
shipyard worker from Clydc'sicle dec laicxl: ‘‘Labour has 
never been so powerful and never been so divided. We 
have learned to split the atom. But we have not learned 
to unite liumanity. The Labour rnovemcait has within it 
the seeds c)f its own defeat unless it IcTirns to change 
human nature. Human nature ran be changed. It must 
be changed on a colossal scale—capitalists, Americans, 
British, yes, even Cc^mmunists and Germans - all over the 
world. Then the clas,sless society will appear. Wc won’t 
Jiave to wait for it till wc are in our graves.” 

A Canadian industrialist was introduced. His changed 
attitude towards labour amazed the Gornmunists. The 
meeting lasted for four hours. Not a man had left the hall. 

Battles like this were fought daily in the Ruhr. Many 
questions were asked and arrswered. Week after week for 
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months on end tlic MRA men met the miners in their 
homes and in the pits. As a result hundreds of workers 
and their leaders went to Caux in Switzerland where the 
World Assembly for Moral Re-Armament was in session. 
Among them went Bladcck and another veteran Com¬ 
munist, Paul Kurowski. 

At Caux tlicse men saw a living demonstration of an 
ideology based on change, change not for one class but 
for ever)’ class. '‘For twenty-five years I have sung the 
Internafioncile with all my heart and strength/' said 
Kurowski, after some days there, '‘but this is the first time 
I have seen it lived.’" 

'They l)egan to change. But change is nc\^er comfort¬ 
able, whetlier for a C>>mmunist, a capitalist or anyone else. 
It means facing absolute moral standards. It will involve 
being different at liomc. It may call for a break ^vith 
personal habits or long-cherished points of view. 

Bladc(’k and Kurowski talked far into the night with 
each other and with the Moral Re-Armament men. They 
fought back ^s'ith e\’ery shot in the Marxist locker. But 
always they W'cre field by the affection of their new friends 
and by the relentless logic of the MR.^ ideolog)'. 

Finally Kurowski stated their conclusion: “Anyone who 
will not follow^ the absolute standards of honesty, purity, 
unselfishness and lov^e is a traitor to his class and to his 
jiatioii.*’ 

Kurowski, w^hom thirlceii years under Hitler had not 
shaken from his Ckmimunist allegiance, began to reassess 
Marxism in the light of the evidence of Caux. “I am 
beginning to sec that the basic theories of Marxism are out 
of date," he said. “Its philosophy is built on German 
classical philosophy and fails to reckon with the important 
fact that human nature can be changed. Its economic 
theory is ecjually out of date, as we have attained many of 
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the thinc^s Ibr vvlileh tliC workers wriv then strivinit and 
have now moved on from t!ie industrial to the 
age. Its lactic of class war is suicld(% Ibr it is bound to end 
in universal war between two groups and therefore lead 
to w’orld destruction/ 

Meanwhile, back in the Rulir, leports w(‘re rec(‘i\ed 1 >} 
the West German Communist Parly dial Bladeck and 
Kurowski were beginning to aere[)t th(‘ ideology of Moral 
Re-Armanient. The Ikirty became alarmed. l’lie\ sent 
one of their most trust<‘d memhers, W'illi Benedens, to 
get arguments against Bladeck, Kin'owski and MR A. 

Eenedens was a district political s<rrctary of the Gom- 
munist Party. He had been eh'ctcd Ciiairman for a 
Ruhr district of the proposed c(»niinunist Socialist Unity 
Party—and it was on his initialixe that Molotov pro¬ 
tested when the Western Poucjs suppressed that party. 
Benedens had been removed from Hitler's air force 
because his convictions Ix'iame suspect and had been 
sent into the infantry wh<*r<' lie lost both legs. 

What happened when he came to Gaux? It can best 
be described in his ow n words. ‘T fought bitterly against 
iny friends wiio went to Canx and who were officials of 
the Communist Party,’' said Benedens. “But wdien I 
came there I found the thing I had Ibr years fought for — 
the classless socict)'. 1 found tliere an ideology which led 
to social justice and satisfied the needs of the human heart. 
It is an idea tiiat can solve the social problems of the 
West and lead to a solution between East and West, since 
Moral Re-Armament is not against but for something. It 
is/or change in everyone everywhere in the world.” 

Willi Benedens backed his conyictions by change in his 
own lifiy which is the hallmark of an effective ideological 
fighter. ‘T saw I had to change completely,” said Bene- 

^ For Bladf:‘( k’s ronclusioiis, see page 151. 
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dens. '‘First, within my family, then in my relations with 
my neighbours and my colleagues in the mines. I was a 
great speaker about peace, but I could not get along with 
my fellow shop-stewards. At Caux I found a bridge from 
mysell' to my fellow men. CUiange is a platform on which 
people of all nations can find the way to each other.’' 

Benedens, Kiirowski and Bladcck returned to the Ruhr 
together. I'hey \^■cre called before the Communist Party 
E^xecutive. Idiey gave a simple explanation. '‘We have 
found," they said, "an ideology greater than Com¬ 
munism." 

The West German Communist Party w as in a dilemma. 
For years the Leninist doctrine has been for Communism 
to infiltrate into the structure of society and change it. 
Vet here were men, not weaklings but the hard core of the 
Party, who went to Caux and themselves were changed. 

Meanw hile, the three men had called a meeting of the 
Party stalwarts. In a description of this meeting they 
wrote, " Fhe going was hot. But the longest speech has to 
stop some time. Ten men can sing together, but they 
cannot talk together. When ten men talk at once, you 
cannot tell what anyone is saying. When we spoke of 
Caux the loud voices became quieter. Soon they were all 
listening, silent and thoughtful. Our chairman is already 
BO far advanced that you might think he had been at Caux 
himself." 

In a formal letter to the Executive, Bladeck, Kurowski 
and Benedens recommended that the Party make itself 
conversant with “the world-revolutionising new idea" of 
Moral Re-Armament, quoted Marx and Engels to 
justify their course, stated that they had decided to change 
themselves “on reasonable and realistic grounds" and 
announced that they “already had changed many other 
Communists." 
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According to one of the members after a heated Party 
caucus, "‘At the end of two hours you would have thought 
that Moral Re-Armament was the only thing Marx had 
ever fought for, and that Moscow and e\cr)onc else up 
till now had never really understood him.’' 

The official Ca:)mmunis( newspaper in Western Ger¬ 
many, Freies Volk, on 6th October, 1940? cariu* out with a 
major article written by the chairman of the Ruhr 
regional committee of the Party, Mugo Paul, on Moral 
Rc-Armarnent. It said: ‘‘The dangerous activity of 
Moral Re-Armament has been underestimated by the 
District Executive and by the Regional Executive of the 
Party and has led to ideological uncertainties in sections 
of the Party .... These men from C^aux have be(m 
recommending the Party to make ilsell' conversant with 
the world-revolutionising new- ideas of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment." 

I'hc men from Caux stood firm. From lessen, Dortmund 
and other parts of the Ruhr seasoned Marxists joined 
them in their fight. One of the founders of the powerful 
Esscii-Stecle Communist Party, Herm.inn StofTmehl, 
the Town Clerk of Alten-Essen, announced that he now 
believed MRA was the uniting ideology needed by the 
world. If the Communist Party would not accept it, he 
would not only leave the Party himself but a third of the 
local membership w'ould go with him. 

Finally, the West German Communist Party removed 
forty regional leaders of the Party, including Hugo Paul, 
w^ho had written the article on MR.\, for having “dealings 
with a contrary ideology." "Moral Re-Armament aims at 
the re-education of the human being and the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the classes," said the Party's explanation, “and 
therefore must confuse fighters for class war." 

Tlie Executive of the Communist Party of Western 
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Germany were summoned on 8th January, 1950, to a 
special conference in Diisscldorf at which they stated they 
were going to reorganise the entire Executive and 
Secretariat because it had been ‘‘tainted with an ideology 
inimical to the Party/' 

The Manchester Guardian on 8th February, 1950, under 
the heading “A New C'ommunist Heresy—Moral Re- 
Armament,'’ quoted the new Communist Party C^hairman 
in the Ruhr, Herr Ledwohn, in referring to the recent 
purge of the entire executive body, as stating, “one of tlic 
most dangerous symptoms was the growing connections 
between Party members and the Moral Re-Armament 
movement." 

Meanwhile, Bladeck, Kurowski and Benedens, the 
originators of this revolution, had won re-election to their 
works councils with increased majorities in the face of bitter 
attack. 


II 

Eight-year-old boys going down into the darkness of the 
mines to work twelve-hour shifts the military cKTupying 
the mining valleys during strikes and lockouts more 
than half of the population of Soutli Wales unemploy ed 
for years on end- colliery owners making millions out of 
the industry to invest more profitably outside Wales. 
Tliese arc some of the memories which liave embittered 
the South Wales mining valleys and liavc transformed 
them into a spearhead of the British revolutionary 
movement. 

A Moral Re-Armament task force took its industrial 
play, The Forjroiten Factor, to the Welsh valleys. In six 
weeks 35,000 people saw it. Ideologically alive, they 
were swift to grasp its significance. “Greater than Marx,” 
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said the South Wales Argus later. “An ideology stronger 
than Marxism,'" commented the Abvrdare Leader^ one of 
the most trusted of the valley papers. 

Men began to change in the mines and steelworks. 
Typical is the story of Jack Jones, a steelworker who 
for twenty-eight years had followed the Clommuriist line. 
He had trained his daugliter until she had become even 
more radical than himself. He started as a miner and lost 
the sight of an eye in the pits. He was thirteen years uneni- 
ployed. “I sacrificed everything in the class struggle^’ says 
Jack, “my home, my comfort, the love of my wife —1 even 
sacrificed my daughter on the altar of Marxism." 

Jones was elected Union brancJi representative in his de¬ 
partment of the Elbbw Vale steelworks, one of the largest 
steel strij) mills in Europe. He went to negotiate with the 
manager who had the reputation of being a dictator. But 
unknown to Jones the manager had previously met MRA. 
His whole attitude to life had altered. 

“When I went into that man's oflicc, a man I hated, a 
man I distrusted, a man who represented the devil to 
me, I was faced by a man with a superior ideology," 
says Jones. “He spoke about absolute honesty and 
what was right. He told me how his own attitude to the 
workers had had to alter. I thought he was a crook. I 
went home and told my wife I had met someone who 
had gone nuts. ‘Why don't you take a look at yourself 
in the mirror? she said to me, ‘You’re no Michel¬ 
angelo.’ Then she said, ‘You always criticise everybody 
else. What about yourself?’ I stayed awake at night 
thinking. 

“Then I went and told the manager, ‘I ^vill try and 
work this out with you.’ But at first I had my hands in 
my pockets for fear he would try to pick them. Yet the 
spirit we built together has lasted." 
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Jones is a new man and his family is a new family. He 
and his manager have travelled together in Europe, 
America and all over Britain to sliow what can happen 
when a worker wlio has spent twenty-eight militant years 
proclaiming his belief in the theories of Karl Marx meets 
a man with a superior idcnl(>g\\ 

Moral R('-Armament spread swiftly through the 
Welsh \hilleys. Anotlier Jack Jones, tlie miner novelist, 
justly called ''I'hc \"oice of Wales'y sums it up this way: 
“Something far more revolutionary than Communism 
has hit the Rhondda Valley. Moral Re-Armament has 
started a revolution in the spirit of the community . . . 
Peofdc have welcomed Moral Re-Armament as their 
delix'crance from the tyranny of tlie ‘isms’ which have for 
so long dire( ted them to roads leading now here.” 

Facts prove the change that has taken place in the 
thinking of the Valleys. For example, Harry Pollitt, the 
Gcncrid Secretary of the Communist Party of Crreat 
Britain, fighting in Rhondda East in 1945, polled 13,761 
votes. In 1950, he polled only 4,463. llic voting for the 
Rhondda Urban District Council shows the same trend. 
There is now no Communist member on the Council. 

Ill 

Italy is one of the most explosive situations in Western 
Europe. IVo million arc unemployed, W'hile millions 
more work only half the week because of over-population 
and the shortage of raw materials. Wages are low—it is 
rare for a family to be able to exist on the wages of one 
bread-winner—while a few live in great luxury. There is 
practically no middle class. Italy has the largest Com¬ 
munist Party in the world outside Russia. 

Five hundred workers—one hundred of them Goin- 
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munists—came from the industrial North of Italy to the 
Caux Assembly in 1950. They came in parties oi fifu^, 
often with some of the management from their plants. 

When one of the management-labour delegations 
from the Montccatini Industries returned to Milan, an 
executive apologised to the Communist works council 
chairman for the bitterness with which they had fought. 
Eighty per cent of the men in this factory arc Ck)mmunist. 
But within a week it was decided by a unanimous vote 
of the workers to take down the portrait of Stalin in 
the canteen and replace it by a picture of Christ on the 
Cross. At the same time it was decided that office staff 
and factory workers would in future cat together in one 
canteen. 

One of the leading Communists IVom the Milan area, 
head of a factory works council, came with two of tlie 
works council members. After his first evening at Caux 
he said, “This is reality.**’ After a few days lie said, “We 
ha\e not always been honest in what we have told the 
masses.” He decided to measure his owm life against tlic 
absolute moral standards of honesty, purity, unselfishness 
and love. He spent that c\'cning talking things over with 
the director of personnel in his factory, a man whom he 
Jiad regarded as his greatest enemy. All night long he 
did not sleep. h.ar)y in the morning he went to s(’e 
another member of the works counc il, a man of opposite 
political views, and was honest about himself and his 
motives. On leaving Caux he said that he w^as in toiuh 
with 50,000 Communists in cells around Milan, and 
added, “I will fight for MRA when I get back.” On 
his return he was called in by the Communist Party and 
asked to explain why he had disobeyed Party orders. He 
wTis immediately expelled, but his response was to setid 
some of his frieiids to Caux. They reported that his 
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change had become the main topic of conversation in the 
local cafes. 

'fhe Communist-controlled Chamber of Labour in 
Milan attacked Moral Re-Armament and the visits to 
Caux. In spite of this warning, widely publicised in the 
Communist j)ress, the next delegation from Italy was 
40 per cent Communist. 'Jliey came from the largest 
steel works ol‘ Italy, situated in an area known as Little 
Stalingrad. Here at the end of the war a director was 
throw n alive into the furnaces while two others w^ere shot. 
A present director says that on one occasion w'hen the 
workers (ame to see him in his office they didn't beat 
the table, they beat him. One of these workers was with 
him at C.aux, and apologised to him there. 

After the return of the first gtoup of these steelworkers 
to Italy, one Communist said: '‘It was like a bomb ex¬ 
ploding.’' 'J wo of them, described as the “most belligerent 
members of the w orks council," said, “If the Communist 
Party will not ai ccpt the principles of Moral Re-Arma¬ 
ment, we shall leave the Communist Party." Another 
(iOmmunist said, “If I had been here four years ago my 
wife would not have left me. I am no longer led by the 
Kremlin. I am a man from Caux." 


IV 

A French Communist sat down at Caux wdth two 
senior officers. He spoke bluntly but quietly: “You talk 
of national defence. But what have the w'orkers of France, 
who will be the soldiers under your command, to defend? 
At the present time the French w'orkcr has nothing to 
defend. His standard of living can scarcely fall any 
lowTr. What has lie to lose? Unless you can give the 
W'orkers of France an adequate life, free from exploitation, 
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which is worth fighting for, they will flock to the first 
programme which offers them immediate returns. There 
are only two real choices before the workers of Fraiux 
to-day. One is the revolution of Communism; and the 
other is the revolution of Moral Re-Anmimcnt.” 

The Communist, Robert Lcblond, had come from 
Paris with his colleague, Gerard Fourmond. They work 
in the Poissy factory which makes sixty per cent of the 
universal joints for the French automobile industry. 
The factor)^ is opposite the great Ford works. 

During the last major strike in that area, Fourmond 
was particularly in demand. He had invented a new type 
of nail which, w^hen thrown on the ground, would always 
fall point upwards. 'Fhesc were spread liberally on the 
roads outside the Ford factory to c«it('h the police cdrs. 
When Fourmond decided to apply MRA, one of tlw; 
first things he did w^as to tell his employer that he had 
been making the nails from the company's material in 
the company's time. Fourmond and Lcblond are two of 
many French Communists who have taken up the fight 
for Moral Re-Armament. 

In the industrial North, 20,000 workers have seen The 
Forgotten Factor played by a French cast. At a ten-day 
assembly at Le Touquet workers and employers came 
together at the height of the 1948 coal strike, which is 
said to have deprived France of coal equivalent in value 
to six months’ Marshall Aid. Forty-five groups of workers 
came from various factories and mines, including many 
from the CGT unions leading the strike. M. Jean 
Sabatier, a director of the French National Coal Board, 
stated that the move back to work was given its initial 
impetus by miners’ leaders fresh from the Lc Touquet 
assembly. 

Another of the Marxists who has taken up the fight in 
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Fnincc is R()L;<‘‘r Hraquier of Maiiies, near Riris. Aban¬ 
doned at birtli by liis father and drifting apart from liis 
mother, he was seldom far from starvation llirough his 
childhood, often sleeping under bridges and searching in 
garbage cans for his food. ‘AVhen I discovered Marxism/' 
he says, ‘it became for me a burning passion and I wanted 
to ^.lestroy, destroy —always destroy ~'to make a new world 
possible. But I have now found that Moral Re-Arma¬ 
ment goes further than Marxism, and for one very 
simple reason. While fighting as before for the happiness 
and a means of livelihood for others, it has permitted 
me and my family to know happiness ourselves. For 
fifteen years my wife and child have been set aside for 
tlie class struggle. It's a hard thing for a woman to marry 
a rebel. But now my wife says: ‘Roger, our family has 
found unity. I’m going to go with you, even if it means 
leaving my boy behind for a time. Because to fight for a 
better world together is the best way we can express our 
love for him.' Actually we do it all three together." 

When Roger came home from his first meeting with 
MRA his little son ran to his mother with tears of joy and 
said, “Is Dad always going to stay like this?" 

V 

Western governments arc no longer inclined, as they 
once were, to underestimate the power of the long arm of 
world C'ommunism, stretching far beyond the most 
advanced Russian military outpost. Driven into a fever 
of activity to make up for the years of ideological somno¬ 
lence, they set up new government departments, allocate 
millions, build wireless stations, expel Communists from 
trade union offices, and outlaw Communist Parties. 

Yet it becomes plainer every day that world unity 
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cannot be created merely by fulniinatiniJ' atj^ainst Com¬ 
munism. Anyone who has travelled in Asia, Germany, 
France or Italy knows that. It is equally certain that 
Moral Re-Armarnent has been makint^ inroads in the 
v’ery areas where W'cstern gov'crnmental propas^anda is 
at a discount. The reasons are not hard to find. MRA 
has no axe to ,s^rind. It stands four-square for {'haiu^e in 
Communists and anti-Communists alike. And it advanc<‘s 
through the impetus of people whc> are practising what 
they preach. 

Where will all this lead? Does it mark the turning ol 
the tide? Certainly in Germany the Communists have 
already circulated instructions forbidding Party members 
to attend MRA gatherings or to fraternise with its leaders. 

llieir orders closely parallel the directives from Gestapo 
headquarters warning Nazi officials against MRA before 
and during the wTir. ^ For it is a curious, thought-provok¬ 
ing fact that both the Communist and Nazi hierarchy have 
put a higher rating on MRA's world-wide activity than 
have many in the democracies. Both liave honoured it 
with serious and relentless opposition. 

Yet MRA's leadership refuses to-day to join in the 
topical tirades against Communism, just as before the 
war they refused to add to the spate of anti-Nazi rhetoric. 
MRA’s approach to the Communists is not to outlaw 
them, but to out-mode them. It fights for change as they 
do, but for change iK>t just in one class hut in every class 
and every person. 

Communists arc rising to this new level of thinking. The 
stories in this chapter—from Germany and Britain, 
France and Italy—could be multiplied many times both 
from within these countries and elsewhere. They are 

. ' Tor summary ol Die Oxfnrdjzruppffnhewe^img,, thf iatj-page GestapU 
rlocummu, pagfJ r 
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p;iri of a fcrnienl of new thinking and living in many 
lands,’ a plnmomcnon which embrace-; Marxists from 
India and Japan, the Americas and Australasia, the 
docks of' Rotterdam and the ore mines of Northern 
Sweden. 

riiis is what Frank Ihudunan, the initiator of Moral 
Re-AiTuament, had in mind whcni lie said" in May, 1950, 
“Marxists are findinc^ a new tliinkint^ in a day of crisis. 
The class strug,i*'lc is being suptnseded. Management and 
labour are. beginning to live the positive allcrnatixe to 
( lass war. 

‘'Can you imagine Marxists so different that their em¬ 
ployers say of them, 'They are our best friends'? CuTii you 
imagine an industrialist so different that the workers ask 
to se(* Jiis passport before tln^y will I)elieve tlie miracle of 
Ills change? These things are true. I hey are happening. 
They are the one hope of finding unity for all. Is there any 
diff(‘rerKe lietween West and Fast when this becomes a 
fact? 

“Is ( liange for all the one Iiasis of unity for all? Can 
Marxists be changed? Can they have this new thinking? 
Can Marxists pave the way lor a greater ideology? Why 
not? 'Fhey ha\'c always been open to new things. They 
have been forerunners. They will go to prison for their 
belief. Th(!y will die for their belief. Why should the) 
not be the ones to live for this superior thinking?” 

' See statemrnt by a founder of the Norwegian Communist Party, 
page 154. 

“ Fta* lljc full text of this spect h, sec page i.}3. 





Chapter Two 


ROAD TO A NEW EUROPE 

E uropk is torn not only by the (‘lass war within nations 
blit by the hates and hurts that linger from the wars 
between the nations. 

Paper pacts, grudging concessions and intcrniinable 
conferences do not heal these wounds. No answer is 
complete to-day unless it can solve such problems as the 
centuries-old fear and bitterness between nations like 
France and Germany. 

For example, statesinea have b{‘en perplexed about how 
to fit both these countries into an integrated European 
defence system. 

Strong Ibrccs of opinion in France opposed giving 
arms to Germans, thcjugh the military experts insisted 
that German man-power would be invaluable in Euro¬ 
pean defence. France, having been so often invaded, 
was afraid of Germany. 

On the other hand, many Western Germans were loath 
to be armed as infantrymen and bear the brunt of any 
attack from the East, while the French and other allied 
forces would be able to retreat towards prepared positions 
nearer the Channel. 

But consider the Eastern section of Germany. Russia, 
like France, was invaded by Germany. Yet the Russians 
did not liesitate to arm the Germans in the East. They 
were not afraid of Jiaving the Germans once more turn 

H 
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iipDU them, bpr.iusc thf‘y had hrcn ifn!>inn^ in:iss(‘s of 
yoiui^ CTcriiuuis with a new idcoloiry, d iirsc young men 
were ready lo be trained as soldiers, ddiey had been given 
something to fight for. 

Once again tli<‘ ideological factor (‘merged as decisive, 
and a crucial point in the defaicc of the free world be¬ 
comes, ‘*lfow can France and Cicaanany find a purpose 
big enough to Hit them above liu‘ hatred of the years?'" 

Bill fpiitc apai't from issues of defeiu'C, the world 
knows that there* can be no liiuropcan unity unless the 
Germans and the Fri^nch find some new wa\ of li\ang 
t(>gcthcr. Mr. Cdiundiill stated the need. The question 
remained, *'\Vho will proviilc ilu* answer?" 

I 

On 4th June, 1950, a unique event took place at Gel¬ 
senkirchen in the heart of the llulir. d his is tlu* area where 
ciglity-six per cent of German heavy industry is found, 
and where furnaces and mines hav<‘ provided massi\'c 
strength for Germany in three major wars. Here in the 
presence of a group of disiinguished Germans, a Senator 
of France, Mine. Faigthiic Eboue, on behalf of her 
nation, presented the scarlet ribbon and Ciross of Cdievalier 
of the Legion of Honour to Frank BiK'hman. She 
said, ‘'d’his is a symbol of the new friendship between 
the French and the German people.’.' A telegram of con¬ 
gratulation came from leaders of the French Government^ 

A British estimate of this‘‘new friendship betwwn 
France and Germany" is worth recording. It comes from 

' The telegram was signed by Paul Bacon, Minister of l^abour; 
Claudius Petit , Minister of Reconstruction; Robert Prigent, Minister 
of State in the President’s Council; by five former Cabinet Ministers; 
by two Vice-Presidents of the National Assembly; by the Prcsidvcnt 
of the Commission of the Interior and by tlie President of tlie Com¬ 
mission of Labour and t^n Members of the Chamber of I>'puti(‘s. 
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Major-General S. W. Kirby, who was Deputy Chief* of 
Staff to the Control Conitnission in Germany. Speaking 
of the work of Moral Re-Armament he sa)'s, '‘Progress has 
already been sufhciently rapid to have altered in several 
respects the relationship between Germany and f ranee 
on the highest le\ cls, and from all reports it would appear 
that in the spread of this ideology and in its taking root 
within th<^ Western nations the great lu>j)C for the future 
lies.” 


n 

And what is the story behind all this? When the last 
war ended and the Russian, American, Frtmch and 
British forces had seized the body of Germany, many 
people began to talk about the “ideological \'acuum”. 
They feared that either Communism or a new’ form of 
fanatical nationalism would arise in Germany unless this 
“ideological vacuum” left in the hearts of millions were 
filled. But filled by what? 

Ill 1947 some men from Caux went to see General 
Lucius Clay who at that time was running affairs for 
America in Germany. T’hcy explain(‘(l that the purpose 
of Caux w^as to train men to rebuild their nations on 
sound moral foundations. They suggested that the Icader- 
shif) of Germany, which until that moment liad not been 
able to leave their country, might come to Caux to 
receive this training. 

It was with the assistance of General CHay, as well as 
of Lord Pakenharn, at that time the Minister responsible 
to the British Cabinet for German Affairs, that 150 
picked German loaders came to Caux that year. 

Karl Arnold, Prime Minister of North Rhine-West¬ 
phalia, says of this invitation, “Wc arc indebted to Moral 
Re-Arrnament because after World War 11 it was the 
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first to enter into talks with us in an atmosphere free from 
any humiliatino^ distrust .... We have taken a wrong 
way to its logical end. Now we have a great opportunity. 
We ran begin to take an entirely new way .... In our 
C'abinct we have already begun to see the fruits of this 
ideology at work. When the nations of the world seek 
the good road with conviction and passion, then I believe 
there is a new beginning ffu’ the world." 

'fhe 150 German leaders who came to Gaux in 1947 
decided their nation must have a handbook setting out 
their new philosophy. It \\’as called Es Muss Alles Anders 
]Verd€n^ “Everything must be dilTcrent.'" 

There was no paper, no money, no labour. But 
Swedes who had been to C’aux organised a gilt of one 
hundred tons of paper. In Germany, at a time when 
electricity olten failed and the cold was so intense that 
the ink would not s]')rcad on the machines, volunteers 
worked day and night. One million copies oT tins hand¬ 
book were printed; thousands of them found their way 
behind the Iron Chirtain. 

Next year, 1948, 450 Germans, leaders from difrerent 
walks of life, came to Caux.* Dr. Konrad Adenauer, West 
German Federal Chancellor, was there. Nine of his family 

^ Among otlirr G»*rmaji Icaclrns who liavr been to C^aux are; Minis¬ 
ter Presidents Karl Arnold of North Rhine-Westphalia, Reinhctld 
Maier of Wurtleinberg-Baden, Hans Khard of Bavaria and Gebhardt 
Miiller of Wurtcinherg-Hohenzt>nern; Federal Ministers Gnsiav 
H eine.mann (Interior until his resignation in October, 1950), Hans 
Lukaschek (Refugei's), Anton Storch (Labour), lilhe.rhard Wilder- 
muth (Housing); trade unionists Dr. Hans Botkler (Chairman of the 
Trade Union Ck>ngress), Mr. Karl Guroncy (Treasurer, National 
Union of Mineworkers), Mr. Ernst Scharnowski (Pjesidenl, of the 
Trade Unions of Western Berlin); industrialists Dr. Otto Springorum 
(General Manager, Gelsenkirduui Coal Mining Company); Dr. Theo 
Goldschmidt (President, (iolds<’hmidt Chemical Company); Mr. 
Martin Schwab (Chairman, Telefunken, Stuttgart); Mr. Frit/ 
Hardach (Commercial Director, Kriipps). 
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li;i\u also aUrnduii as well as several members of his 
(labinet. 

Many of tlie German leaders who eanic to Caiix in 
1948 insisted that Gaux should eomc to Germany. So 
on Qlh October, 1948, the largest civilian cavalcade to 
visit Germany since the war rolled over the Swiss frontier 
at Schafl'hauscn. Two hundred and sixty people from 
thirty nations took tlic revue The Good Road, which pre¬ 
sents inspired democracy with drama, music and pageant, 
througli Municli, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Diisseldorf and 
Essen. 

In the space of three weeks, 20,000 Germans saw the 
show. Thousands more who could not get into the 
theatre talked with the cast for hours in the streets or 
cafes of the cities. 

The News Chronicle ejuoted a Military Government 
oflicial as saying, ‘‘Moral Re-Armament has done more to 
win the German people to democracy in three weeks than 
we have done in three years.” 

In November, 1948, at the insistence of Karl Arnold’s 
Cabinet, an international task force set to work in the 
Ruhr. Their main weapon was The Forgotten Factor in 
German. 

Its premiere was given at Essen in a theatre which 
stands stark and bare amid the shambles of what was 
once the mighty Krupp Armament Works. 

That was the start of a tour during which 120,000 
Germans, mostly miners and their families, saw The 
Forgotten Factor, ^ Die Berghau Industrie, official organ of the 
Ruhr's 500,000 miners, headlined their account: “MRA 
—A New Dimension.” 

Spokesmen from the Moral Re-Armarncnt force ad- 

’ For a neu^paper rcnmu-iit typical of hundrals, sec page 156. 
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dressed the Socialist Party caucus in seven West German 
Parliaments. They spoke to more than 200 trade union 
meetings wlicre the audiences were usually ninety per cent 
Marxist. 

'Phey were invited to Berlin. An internalional dele¬ 
gation was flown in at the time of the airlift. Tlicy were 
received by the Lord Mayor, Professor Ernst Reuter, ad¬ 
dressed Members of Parliament and tonsulted with the 
Chairman of the Berlin Social Dcmocra.t Part)-, Franz 
Neumann, and members o(' liis executive as well as with 
Ernst Scharuowski, head of the Berlin dradc Unions. 

The Berlin Socialist daily Telegraf commented, '‘Here 
is an army of people whose principles go to the root of the 
political, economic, national and social problems with 
astonishing clarity.'’ 

With the rising tide of interest 2,600 of the leadership 
of Germany were among the delegates who came to Caux 
in 1949 and 1950. 


ni 

Germans who arc won by the ideolog) of Moral Re- 
Armament arc read) to admit the guilt of their nation and 
their share in it. 'Phis change of heart is not mere words. 
It convinces those who could be expected to be most 
sceptical. 

Pakc a typi('al instance Peter Petersen of Hamburg. 
At the age of eight he was enlisted by the Nazis. Later 
he was selected to attend a special training school for 
future leaders of the I'hird Reich, and served in the crack 
Gross Deutschland Division. When the war was over 
he was gaoled by the British. In his own words, '‘I thought 
our enemies had better weapons in war. But that was no 
reason for me to change my ideology. Because I was 
careless enough to say that to other people I was put 
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in prison by the British. When I ramc out of prison I 
was more careful, but had not changed my mind at all.’' 

Petersen talked with some of the MRA people in 
Germany and came to f‘aux. After some time there he 
said, '‘I was trained from boyhood in a false ideology. 
E\en my country's collapse could not shake my beliefs. 
But MRA did. I saw where I was wrong when they 
showed me what was right. 

‘‘I felt I had to change not just as Peter Petersen, but 
as a German. 1 liad to identify myself comj)leteIy with 
Germany, though previously I had tried again and again 
to excuse niN’self. I saw that no real new beginning could 
come just by forgetting, but only by forgiveness.” 

Communists from the Ruhr who suffered under Hitler 
have met Petersen and others like him, talked with them 
and worked with them for weeks at a stretch. They say 
frankly that if they had had the secret of changing youth 
like Petersen as he and his IViends have now been ( hanged, 
Hitler might never have come to power in Germany. 

One Frenchwoman whom Peter Petersen heard speak 
at Caux and who has played a great part in building a 
bridge between the French and the German people is 
Mmc. Irene Laure. For many years she has been a 
leading figure in the French Socialist movement, a 
member of the Executive of the Party, Member ol' 
Parliament for Marseilles, her home town, and was h(;ad 
of the vSocialist women of her country. 

She is a nurse by profession. Her husband is a merchant 
seaman, for forty-seven years a Marxist, trained by 
Marcel Cachin, the veteran French (Jommunist. 

She is a quiet, grey figure, almost insignificant until 
she speaks. Then her voice carries the certainty of con¬ 
viction born from experience. 

She was a key figure in the resistance movement in 
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France durinj[^ the war. She was one of those who con¬ 
cealed the French sailors from the Nazis after the scuttling 
of the French fleet at 'Foiilon. 

When the German authorities in Marseilles attempted 
to put pressure on the people by cutting down their food, 
and all the male authorities of the city were too scared to 
intervene, she organised a host of Marseilles women, gave 
them orders for silence and marched them like angels oi 
vengeance through the city streets to confront the Nazi 
authorities. 'Fhe rations were restored. 

'Flic Gestapo took her son and tortured him in tlic 
hope tluit the motlier would reveal secrets of the resis¬ 
tance. That iron woman, though her heart broke, said 
nothing. But she came out of the war dominated by one 
thing - her hatred of Germany. 

‘T had only one wisli," she says. "‘To destroy them all.'’ 

She was int ited to Ciaiix. Slic went with scepticism but 
thinking that it would be a nice holiday for lierself and 
her son. On her first day there slie heard some Germans 
addressing the Assembly. But those Germans wore saying 
things that Mine. Taurc had never heard Germans say 
before. I'hey were honestly facing the mistakes of the 
past and their own nation's need of change. 

The Frenchwoman's heart was full of hate and wonder, 
fe.ir and hope, doubt and belief. For three weeks she 
fought, as she says, ‘'to find a flea in the straw'’ somewhere 
at Caux. But she, with more reason than most to distrust 
Germans, was convinced that the change she had seen 
was real and would last. 

She faced the fact that her hatred of Germany was 
helping to divide Europe; that her hatred (Tanother class 
was helping to divide France; that her dislike of some of 
her own party was helping to di\ide the Socialist mo\ e- 
ment. It was an intense struggle. But the day came when 
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she Stood on the platform and asked forgiveness of the 
Germans. 

Six months later she and her husband left their home to 
travel with the Ibree ol' Moral Re-Armament through 
Germany. Witii them was one young Frem hnian who had 
lost fif teen members of his family in Hitler's gas c hambers, 
and another, a man, of whose family twenty-two had been 
sent to concentration camps, never to cf»me out again. 

'The Laures lived in tlie homes of the Germans and 
spoke to millions on tlie radio and at mass-meetings. They 
spoke in se\ en of the Parliaments of the West German states. 

Irene Laure says, ‘'Can you think what it meant in 
change for rnc to go to Germany? In my heart I had 
willed the ruins that I saw there. I am a mother and a 
grandmother, I am a Socialist and all my life have talked 
about fraternity, yet I lead longed for those ruins. I had to 
ask forgiveness for my hatred from those people who were 
living in the ruins. I had to ask forgiveness from tliose 
50,000 women wliom 1 saw' grey with fatigue, c learing 
the rubble in Berlin and who the Lord Mayor told us 
would take thirty years at their present rate of progress 
to finish the task. 

“I do not forget the ruins in my own or in other countries 
that the Germans invaded. Not at all. But the thing I 
could do was to face my own hatred and ask forgiveness 
for it. Change in rne brought forth change in many 
Germans. xMoral Re-Armament is the greatest force that 
has created unity between our two nations. A common 
ideology is doing for France and Germany to-day what 
sentimentality never did between the two wars/’ 


IV 

This spirit has begun to sweep through France. It has 
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begun to take a real liold in areas like the industrial 
North. In a speech made in September, 1950, M. Pleven, 
the Prime Minister, stated, “The moral re-armament of 
France is essential.'” 

Three subjects arc on the agenda of the French Institute 
of National Defence, which is under his control: 

(1) European Unity. 

(2) The German question. 

(3) Mc;ral re-armaincnt of the French nation. 

Hie ideology of Moral Re-Armament is very near to 
the heart and hopes of M. Robert Schuman, the French 
Foreign Minister. M. Schuman is a friend of Frank 
Buchman. He contriliuted tlic foreword to the French 
edition of Frank Buclunarfs speeches, Refaire le Monde^ 
published in 1950. In this foreword^ M. Schuman 
said, “Moral Re-Armament brings us a philosophy of 
life applied inaction .... It is not a. question of a cliangc 
of policy; it is a (piestion of changing men. Democracy 
and her freedoms can be saved only by the quality of the 
men w'ho speak in her name. I'liat is what Dr. Buchman 
expresses in simple and moving words. He has declared 
war on materialism and individualism, twin generators 
of our selfish divisions and social injustices. May he be 
heard and followed more and more in all nations of the 
world by those who to-day still clash in fratricidal hatred.”" 

Frank Buchman is also tlie friend of Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer. When the Communists announced tliat at 
Whitsiuitidc, 1950, they planned a demonstration and a 
march in Berlin, Frank Buchman was invited to hold a 
mass meeting in the Ruhr at the same time, as a demonstra¬ 
tion of an ideological answer. Dr. Adenauer w elcomed the 
idea and wrote to Buchman: ‘T believe that in view of the 

* For full text, sec page 158. 
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offensive of totalitarian ideas in the East of Germany, the 
Federal Republic, and within it the Ruhr, is the given 
platform for a demonstration of the idea of Moral Re- 
Armament. 

So before 3,000 miners, steelworkers, industrialists and 
political leaders from all parts of Western Germany, 
Buchman made his speech. He chose as his theme “‘llie 
Destiny of East and West.” Beyond the walls of Gelsen¬ 
kirchen’s Hans Sachs Haus, the great hdl which is a centre 
of trade unionism in the Ruhr, millions listened as th(‘ 
speech went out over every West German radio station. 
The Western Berlin radio took it to the marchers in the 
streets and far beyond them to the East. 

With Frank Buchman on the platform- were the former 
Communists, Bladeck, Kiirowski, Benedens, Stoffrnehl and 
their friends, and at their side Ruhr industrialists. Fhcy 
all spoke with one voice. After three hours the chairman 
tried to close the meeting. But hundreds of people would 
not leave. There was an ovation. They stood round the 
platform clamouring for more. 

The words of Frank Buchman at Gelsenkirchen struck a 
deep note in the hearts of those who heard him. “Unity,” 
he said, “is our one hope. It is the destiny of France and 
Germany to-day. It is the destiny of East and West. 
The alternative is divide and die. Moral Re-Armament 
offers the world the last chance for every nation to change 
and survive, to unite and live.” 

^ For full text, see page 160; see also page 161. 

* Also on the platform were Mme. Aung San, widow of the late 
Premier, General Aung San of Burma; Mr. Elsuo Kato, President of 
the Japanese Railway Workers* Union; Senator Theodore F. Green of 
Rhode Island, U.S.A.; and Mr. Hans Diitting, Managing Director 
of the Gelsenkirchen group of mines in the Gelscnkiirhen Coal 
Company. Dr. Hermann Katzenberger, the Director of the Bun- 
desrat at Bonn, was in the chair. 
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CLASS \VAR SUPERSEDED 


T he issue of world-control will in the end be decided 
by the workers of the world. The struggle to capture 
the heart of the masses is the basic ideological battle. 

Many people are misled by the Parliamentary fortunes 
of the side they favour or hate. But Harry Pollitt, leader 
of the British Communist Party, saw the issues more 
clearly. In February, 1950, after the electoral tide had 
wholly submerged his hundred Parliamentary candidates, 
he stated: "‘The great issues will be settled, not in the arena 
of this reactionary Parliament, but by the workers' mass 
struggle in the factories and the streets." 

In this battle there arc key salients. The way that the 
dockers, coal miners and shop stewards decide to move 
can settle the fete of a nation. And nowhere arc these 
issues more vital to-day than in Britain, struggling for her 
economic survival. 


I 

The docks are the arteries of the world. Through them 
pumps the life-blood of nations. In this ideological age 
the dockers of the world have mighty power. They can 
swiftly strangle the economy of a nation. Swiftly, too, 
they can girdle the globe with the answer that all men are 
looking for. 

Dockers arc, from the nature of their calling, a world 
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brotherhood. So many pairs of hands, black, white, 
yellow, brown, handle the same cargoes of kegs and 
cases, sacks and casks that pass through the ports. 

Not long ago a Liverpool docker dropped his wallet 
into the hold of a ship. It was too late and too difficult 
to recover it from among the cargo before the ship sailed. 
So the docker chalked on the hatch ‘‘Wallet lost in hold.’’ 
Sure enough, it came back to him from the other side of 
the world. That is typical of the international family of 
dockers. 

For more than eighty years the British docks ha\'C been 
a battleground. In 1889, under the leadership of Ben 
Tillett, the London dockers fought for their “tanner'' and 
to establish the right of organisation for unskilled workers. 
It was Ben w'ho on his deathbed a few years ago sent the 
message to Frank Buchman: “You have a great inter¬ 
national movement. Use it. It is the hope of to-morrow'. 
Your movement will bring sanity back to the world.” 

The world dockers have the solidarity and the militancy 
of a family that for a long time has had to struggle, often 
to the point of bloodshed, for social justice, and have 
become accustomed to defending each other’s interests 
under attack. I'he dockers have warm hearts and hot 
heads and they respond swdftly to any appeal to help the 
underdog. 

I’hc strength of the a})pcal of Clomniunism to many of 
the dockers is that it is represented as a champion of social 
justice for the ordinary man and as a force against 
victimisation. 

The case is made more convincing by the fact that there 
are genuine grievances which need to be put right. And 
the Communists fight hard to right these wrongs. But 
the warm hearts of the dockers - though the mass of them 
do not know it— are often exploited and used not for 
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S(x ial justice, but for purposes of class warfare. TJic work 
of Moral Ke-Arinameiil in the docks aims to win men to 
an ideology based on absolute moral standards and the 
guidance of God. 

Jack Manning of tlie Transpoit and General Workers’ 
Union was a leading member of the London Port Workers’ 
(kmimittee until his resignation in October, 1950. This 
(’omrnittec, though urioilicial, is a force in the d(X‘ks. In 
the last two years they have brought aI)out two major 
strikes supported by thousands of dockers in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the policy of the national trade unions and the 
Labour Government. 

Manning was also the manager of the Port Workers" 
MewSy which, he said, made the Dai/y Worker look as 
conservative as The Times. 

Manning’s family have been connected with the docks 
for 120 years. His great-grandfather took part in the first 
unofficial strike on the London waterfront. Jack Manning 
says, “Before I met Moral Re-Armament there was only' 
one person right—Jack Manning ! When I was wrong, I 
said I was right,” 

Four times during the war the Manning home w^as 
smashed by bombs. “I had hatred,” says Manning. “I 
believed the people who caused wars were the business 
class—money-grabbers we call ’em in Dockland.” 

A Manning son was killed fighting on the beaches in 
Normandy. Before he died he wrote home: “Dear Dad, 
I did not think I would see France this way. But if I give 
my life, carry on the fight where I left off so that the youth 
of the world may never have to fight a war again.” 

Jack Manning met Moral Re-Armament late in 1949 
at a meeting in Canning Town Public Hall in the heart 
of the Dockland area. He came in the most quizzical 
frame of mind, ready to leave or to break up the pro- 
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cecclings if he disagreed with the speakers. He refused a 
seat and stood at the back of the hall leaning up against a 
radiator. But he was gripped from the start, and when he 
heard a representative of the ‘'boss class”, the Managing 
Director of a North of England tannery, telling the story 
of drastic change in his own life and business. Manning 
said to himself, “This is it.” He stayed to talk two hours 
after the meeting. 

He says, “I found in Moral Re-Armament what I had 
been looking for for a long time. A classless society that, 
if put into practice, could mean that war could never 
come again. I thought, ‘Well, if I want some other fellow 
to change, start changing myself.’ To change myself, that 
was a difficult job. For me, who was always right, to 
admit that I was sometimes wrong.” 

The Mannings began to live Moral Re-Armament in 
their home and at work. In the spring of 1950 an incident 
arose. Crates of matches were being loaded by crane. 
The foreman told the men to load more crates at each 
hoist than the men felt was safe. A quarrel broke out and 
one of the dockers hit the foreman. 

The wharf manager sacked the docker and told him he 
would not be employed again on that wharf. The dockers 
contended this was contrary to the Dock Labour Scheme 
under which disciplinary action can only be taken through 
the Dock Board. Immediately several hundred men went 
on strike and it seemed likely the dispute would spread. 

At this point Jack Manning took a hand. It should be 
borne in mind that Manning played a leading part in the 
Beaverbrae strike in 1949^ and has been near the heart of 
many disturbances in Dockland. 

As Jack and his wife, Nellie, talked it over, Jack had 

*This strike involved 15,000 men and tied up nmety-one ships in the 
Port of London for five weeks. 
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the thought to make a special visit to the wharf where the 
trouble was. “But it will mean losing a day’s work,” he 
said to Nellie, llis wife answered, “If you are going to 
fight for an idea, you have got to sacrifice.” So he went 
down to the wharf. Here is the story in his own words: 

“I first w^ent to the foreman who had been hit. He 
would not listen. He was sure he was right. Then I went 
to the man who had hit him and he wouldn't listen either. 
Then I went to the wharf manager. I told him:‘The man 
thinks you arc wrong. You think the man is wrong. I 
think you are both wTong. But I may be wrong. The only 
way to settle this is to see what is right.’ The manager 
thought for a few minutes and then said, ‘Well, I must 
admit I was wrong.’ ’’ The manager thereupon reopened 
negotiations. He called a meeting of Trade Union 
officials. The case w^as fully argued. On the basis of 
doing what was right instead of fighting over who was 
right, the ban on the employment of the man at that wharf 
was withdrawn. He was taken on again. Both sides agreed 
to allow the operation of the usual Dock Labour Board 
machinery, and all the men at once went back to work. 

Tom Christie, of Glasgow, Chairman of tfie Dockers’ 
Branch of the Scottish Transport and General Workers' 
Union, was one of the thirty-six dockers from Britain who 
attended the 1950 Caux Assembly. “Caux hit me like a 
rocket,” he says. “Pve tried it. It works. Thousands of 
people have been telling me for years that I needed to 
cliange. I said to them, ‘You change first.’ But at Caux 
everyone agreed to begin with themselves. This was a new 
idea. It’s not an easy road but it’s a good road. The old 
methods had succeeded in smashing my home. I blamed 
the wife for everything. But the change idea has worked. 
We are building things up again and have begun to re¬ 
furnish the home with the money I used to spend in other 
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ways. My sister says, Mf it works lor >(>u, 'roni, it'll work 
anywhere.' " 

Tom Christie and James McLaren, Secretary ol the 
Dockers’ Branch of the Scottish Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, w'lio also was at Caux, meet the em¬ 
ployers’ representatives every week to fix rates and settle 
grievances. McLaren says, “We used to go in looking for 
a fight. But on the basis of ‘What’s right’ everyone gets 
the benefit.” “Only yesterday,” said Christie, taking up 
the story, “one of the employers ac tually to inca east^ 

the rates for the job.” 

He added, “MILA is a priority for Britain. They can 
have all the parties and plans they want, but at the end 
of the day the statesmen of Britain will have to accept the 
four moral standards of MRA. The dockers have got 
plenty of fight. What wc need is an idea worth fighting 
for. Now it is on the way. When the international force 
of dockers really gets behind this answer, nothing can 
stop it. This is the direct road to the new world.” 

Tom Christie also describes how he took a leading part 
in two of the greatest strikes in Britain during recent years. 
“They tied up the whole economic life of the island,” he 
says. “It is a lot harder to accept the guidance of God 
than to pick the easy way of revolution. But by doing so 
you lead the working class to better conditions without 
creating poverty. I shall never again lead men out on 
strike without first of all applying the four standards of 
Moral Re-Armament.” 

Between November 1949 ^ 95 ^ there were 

eight meetings for Moral Rc-Armament in the London 
dock area, as well as rallies in Glasgow, Liverpool and 
other parts of the country. These were largely attended 
by rank-and-file dockers and full-time dockers’ Union 
officials as well as by the unofficial leadership. 
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The aim of Moral Re-Armanicnt is to build a leadership 
ill the docks that fully understands the ideological nature 
of the battle for coiitrcd; and to fight lor moral change and 
tlie creation of new unity between trade unionists long 
hostile to each other. In many cases the skilled Com¬ 
munists spend the early hours of the morning indoctrinat¬ 
ing the dockers’ leaders and the Moral Re-Armament 
workers are there in the dockers’ homes in the evening 
offering a still more revolutionary jirograinme. This 
battle has been going on for days, weeks and months. 
Dockers know that the battle for social and economic 
change has not yet been fully won. But many ol* them 
begin to understand that if you fight for social and 
economic change alone without also fighting for the 
moral change in every class, that is not revolutionary, but 
reactionary. 

Marx said, ‘'Capitalism contains the seeds of its own 
defeat.” But many dockers now say that the workers’ 
inovemcnis also contain the seeds of their own defeat 
unless they can find the cure Ibr bitterness, jealousy, 
greed and hate, and the answer to division among them¬ 
selves. 

The battle in the docks goes on daily. 

After his visit to Caux, Bill Hegarty, then President of 
the Stevedores’ and Dockers’ Union, was attacked by 
another docker who hated Moral Re-Armament. Hegarty 
replied: “Some of you fellows are like chameleons. When 
you are with the Reds, you’re red. When you are with 
the Blues, you’re blue. But I think you’re just yellow.” 

Another dockers’ leader says Moral Re-Armament has 
meant three things to him: 

(i) After three years’ separation from his wife, his 
home is reunited. 
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(2) He, like other dockers in Caux, found his way 
back to the Catholic fiith after years of ab¬ 
sence. 

(3) He is fighting daily for a sound ideology in 
the docks. 


II 

One of the rnain cargoes which fills the holds of the 
ships in British ports is coal. If it is true that lliose who 
control the docks can control the economic life of the 
world, it is also true that those who control coal can 
control the economic life of Britain. So the coalfields, 
like the docks, are a violent ideological battlefield. The 
Foreign Minister of Britain, as far back as 1947, remarked: 
“Give me coal and I will give you a foreign fiolicy.” 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskcll, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said when he was Minister of Fui l and Power that the 
National Coal Board had two tasks, a technical one and a 
psycludogical one: “They had to achieve immense 
changes in the pits and they had to change completely 
the spirit of those working in the industry.” It is in the 
second sphere that Moral Rc-Armament has made its 
impact on the coal industry. 

When The Forgotten Factor was shown for nine months 
in the Westminster Theatre in London, miners from the 
different coalfields introduced the play each night from 
the stage. As the audience broke up to meet the cast and 
talk, the theatre sounded with the soft burr of the Mid¬ 
lands, the lively voice of Yorkshire, the sing-song of Wales 
and the slow rolling tones of Lancashire. Again and again 
miners from all over Britain travelled to London at their 
own expense to see the play- and often went back on the 
midnight trains so as to be ready for the morning shift. 

Invitations were received from 150 collieries in every 
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part of the British coalfields to take the play there. And 
70,000 in the mining areas saw the play when it travelled 
to Yorkshire and the Midlands, to Scotland and to North 
and South Wales. 

Harold Lockett, Secretary of the North Staffordshire 
miners and a member of the National Executive of the 
National Union of Mineworkers, summed up the effects 
as follows; “When Moral Re-Armament comes in, Com¬ 
munism goes out, production goes up, absenteeism goes 
down. This spirit in every coalfield would ensure national 
recovery. 

A typical case of the effects of the application of MRA 
was at the \^ictoria Pit, North Staffordshire. The Stoke 
Sentinel of 29th October, 1947, reported that the pit had 
set up an all-time record for the pit in coal-raising of 
11,075 tons a tvTek. The original target was 8,000 tons. 
This was raised first to 9,000, then to 10,000 tons. Re- 
I'erring to this increase in production, Bill Yates, National 
Union of Mineworkers’ President for the pit, said, “Since 
seeing The Forgotten Factor with my workmates my eyes 
were opened as to where I could play my part. Since 
then co-operation between men and management has 
never been greater.” During the last three years Bill Yates 
lias: 

(1) Created new .spirit in his pit. 

(2) Worked with officials in the Area Coal Board 
in the liglit for a united industry, 

(3) Helped to create a panel of miners’ spokes¬ 
men who have carried to the statesmen and 
industrial leaders of nine countries the 
ideology they have worked out in their pits. 

The twenty-one NUM Branch Secretaries in North 
Staffordshire sent an illuminated address to Frank Buch- 
man thanking him for the new teamwork Moral Re- 
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Armament had brought into their area. One of them, 
Aaron Ck.>Icloiiij;h, ol'Glebe (adliery, says, ''Before MR A 
came to our pit, we liad never once hit our prodiu tion 
target. In the weeks Ibllowing the showing oi' The For- 
ootien Factor wc beat the target so regularly that the Goal 
Board in co-operation with the miners raised it.'' 

Commenting on this development, the Birmingham Post 
said, "The new spirit is so revealing itself in increased 
output that, according to one computation based on 
recent figures, if the same results were obtained in all 
British coalfields, the target of 200 millions tons a year 
(1947) would be exceeded by 30 million tons."^ 

In many cases a decisive change in the attitude ol' the 
manager was the key to new co-operation for the men. 
In one of the largest and most modern pits in Britain the 
manager, Spencer Hughes, used to be known as the 
"Pocket Battleship'’ by the men, on account of his size 
and nature. Shortly after he had been influenced by 
Moral Re-Armament it was noticed that the weekly 
output of his pit had risen from 13,000 to 17,000 tons a 
week. Asked what had caused the rise he said, "That 
play. The Forgotten Factor^ taught me to apologise and look 
on the whole of my work quite differently.” A year later 
he wrote that the upward trend was maintained and that 
the 20,000 tons mark was being exceedSd —all this with¬ 
out extra man-power or new machinery. The output is 
now around the 21,000 ton level. 

Of the effect of The Forgotten Factor on the South Wales 
coalfield, Jack Jones, the author of Rhondda Roundabout^ 
says, "This forgotten factor which demands a change of 
heart from everyone has pierced the armour plate of 

^ See page 163 for comment in The Spectator. Also see staternenl by 
the Parliamentary Private Secretary to the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, page 170. 
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every ideology from Conservative to Cbmmunist and set 
thousands on the new road.” 

Mr. Tom Bcacham, the Area Production Officer for the 
pits in the Rhondda (No. 3 Area, Western Division, 
National Coal Board), dates a marked improvement from 
about the time that The Forgotten Factor uas shown there. 
He WTOte, 'Tt has had a great effect on our relationships 
which is showing itself in the negotiations between the 
Board and the Union. 'I’he big problem everywhere is to 
get co-operation at pit level, and this is doing it. There is 
not the acrimony and bitterness there was. Fhe Welsh 
collier is a realist and likes to sec things work out practic¬ 
ally. Men are quick to sense any change in manage¬ 
ment.” 

William M. Arthur, General Secretary, NUM, South 
Wales, and William Hopkin, C'hairman, PUC^ South 
Wales Advisory Committee, and National President of 
the General and Municipal Wcvrkcrs' Union, summed up 
(he v'isit of The Forstotfen Factor by sa)’ing, ”Jt has been 
successful beyond our dreams. Its spirit wall have a great 
and abiding eflect on our valleys.” 

Peter O'Connor from Scotland who, before he was 
killed at his pit, twice crossed the Atlantic to tell American 
industrial and Congressional leaders of the results of 
MRA in the British mines, summed up his convictions: 
“Miners digging more coal alone will not save Britain. 
Miners guided by God and working together with the 
fire of an ideology wall save democracy.” 

7 'om Gunn, a Branch Secretary in the National Union 
of Mineworkers in Scotland, was fa<'cd wath the closing 
down of his pit by the Coal Board due to low output. Hie 
miners were only digging half a ton per man-shift. After 
seeing The For^cfotten Factor he realisc^l tliat he had been 
leading his men wrongly. He decided to change his atti- 
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tude and asked die Coal Board for a few months to work 
out absolute moral standards* on tlie job. Tlic manager 
and he operated together on this new basis and have done 
so ever since. Production rose from half a ton to 1.2 tons 
per man. I’he pit has remained open, and the miners liavc 
lost their fear of having families split up and homes 
broken, "flic manager and Tom Gunn no longer regard 
each other as enemies. 

John Colthart, Assistant Labour Director for the NCB, 
Scottish Division, who was forrncrl)' Vice-President of 
the Scottish miners, says that he uses the achievements of 
these two men (O’Connor and Gunn) as an example for 
every pit in Scotland. 

Over one hundred miners’ leaders from Great Britain 
have been as spokesmen and for training to the World 
Assembly at Caux. They have visited Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland and the United States, the French 
coalfields and the Ruhr, and ha\’c told industrialists. 
Cabinet Ministers and labour leaders in those countries 
what is happening in Britain. The miners themselves 
have started a fighting fund to which all can contribute 
to send their spokesmen wherever the needs of the world 
and their own conviction should lead them. 

To celebrate the tenth anniversary of Moral Re-Arma¬ 
ment, the President and Secretary of the NUM, North 
StaflTordshirc, the Agent and Secretary of the NUM, 
Leicestershire, and the President of the NUM, Warwick¬ 
shire, invited leaders of the mining industry from France, 
Germany, Belgium and Holland to a national demon¬ 
stration to celebrate the occasion. ^ 

Frank Painter, President of the Warwickshire miners 
says, “We had no ideology at all in the British coal 


‘ The Stoke-on-Trent City Times carried a special editorial. See 
page 163. 
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industry except that of materialism. But Moral Re- 
Armament has brought a better idea. T( has not only 
given real teamwork and better output, but it has sent 
many miners like myself luili' across the ^\'orid to give 
evidence of an answer, tried and tested in our British 
coalfields, and now^ given to tlie nations.” 

Ill 

Apart from the dockers and miners, the shop stew^ards 
on the floor of the factories are key figures in the ideological 
battle to control industry. 

Shop stewards are rank-and-file workers, elected by 
their fellows to represent them. They do the day-to-day 
negotiations in the factory and have the opportunity to 
settle or to magnify many disputes at their outset. Many 
of them have a passion for social justice and a desire to 
conquer the apathy of the masses of the workers and 
restore (rnthusiasm for trade unionism. 

Pollowiiig the visit of the MRA plays to London and 
the centres of heavy industry, shop stewards and trade 
union leaders in these areas started to plan ideological 
training courses. One of these was a course recently given 
in Birmingham and attended by over a hundred shop 
stewards belonging to fourteen unions and twenty-two 
factories employing over 100,000 workers, including 
Austin, Morris Commercial, Birmingham Small Arms, 
Lucas, General Electric Company, Cadbury, and Guest, 
Keen and Ncttlefold. It is interesting to note that, at the 
time of writing, no major strike has taken place for two 
years in the departments or factories for which these men 
are responsible. Similar courses have taken place in 
Belfast, South Wales, Yorkshire, Merseyside, Clydeside 
and the London area. 
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John Reynolds is a Member of tlie National Executive 
Committee of the 7 ’ransport and General Workers' 
Union. He is a convener of shop stewards in Birmingham, 
was for many years an active member of the Communist 
Party and when he was in Moscow stood on the same 
platform as Stalin. Of this training for shop stewards 
Reynolds said in August, 1950, "Ihe wonderful thing 
about Moral Re-Armam(‘nt is that we cl(^ not wait for a 
Utopia but set about tlic jr>b here and now. In my home 
we are liolding training classes. My home is Just two attic 
rooms in one of the main thoroughfares of the city of 
Birmingham. It is scanty of furniture but there is a 
certain amount of hospitality for any of my friends who 
care to come. To that simple home have come some of the 
top management of Birmingham, d’hey have sat on my 
sofa. We have discussed the problems of industry and we 
have found solutions to these problems.” 

Arthur Morrell, shop steward (onvener at Ford's, 
Dagenham, and responsible for 16,000 men, says, “My 
own superintendent and I were for a long time very 
bitter enemies over a wrong I was (Tnivinced he had done 
me. For many years I did my utmost against him by 
causing all the trouble I could, llien I met Moral Re- 
Armament. The first thing I had to do was the most 
difficult I could think of: to go and apologise to the 
superintendent. 'Fo be perfectly frank, I do not think I 
had ever apologised to anybody in my life bel'orc then. 
After walking back and forth fifteen times, I finally 
plucked up enough courage to go into his office and 
apologise. Someone told me a few days later that he 
remarked, Tf Moral Re-Aimamcnt can do that to 
Morrell, there is something there. I am going to have a 
look at it.’ Moral Re-Arniajiicnt can change people. It 
can change a worker. It can change management. MRA 
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has meant a lot of difference to Ford’s. It has been said by 
the Chairman of Ford’s himself that this year (1949-50) 
has been the best year for negotiations in his experience. 
It has been a record year in car production. That is a 
by-product of MRA, in my opinion. Moral Re-Armament 
is giving the spirit that brings <o-operation between the 
management and men, and then extra production comes 
automatically. Then increase in pay arises from the 
increase in production.'’ 

I’he Communist Revinv, a few months before Arthur 
Morrell made this statement, published a complaint that 
the hold w'hich Moral Re-Arrnameut had on sections in 
the Dagenham works was adding to their diflicultics in 
infiltrating Ford's. 

Jam(‘s i.eask is a Birmingham trades union leader, 
responsible for Go,000 men in the engineering industry. 
But at one time he was cynical about them and about the 
future. Lcask saw^ in Moral Rc-Armament the world that 
in his heart he and all his comrades wanted. 

In a broadcast debatcon the BBC with Willie Gallacher, 
Chairman of the British Communist Party, Lcask said, 
“I'he ideology of C’ommunism is inadequate for the needs 
of the twentieth century. In ideological w’arfare the Com¬ 
munists can show^ us much. They have, a passion, a plan 
and a philosophy which many of us need. 'Fhc trade 
union’s job is to unite. The real forces of reaction arc 
those wdio refuse to change. The new world will not come 
through liquidation but through change. The choice is 
betwciui materialistic dictatorship and free people. In the 
wwld to-day tliere is a battle for the minds of men. The 
ideas that arc biggest will wan. The need is for a coalition 
of all the sound forces to build for all time a better world 
for everyone.” 

Men from forty-nine British Trades Unions and twenty- 
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five Trades Councils have been to Caux. ^ New voices are 
being heard in works councils, district and national union 
committees. Resolutions reflect a new vision lor industry 
to feed, clothe and house the millions, and a new passion 
for unity and the fulfilment of the destiny of the workers 
of the world. 

Frank Buchman has said that labour led by God can 
lead the world. That is the revolutionary conception of 
Moral Rc-Armament. Many VV’^est German Marxists say, 
“This is what Socialists have been looking for for a 
hundred years.'" The President of the Berlin Trade 
Unions, Scharnowsky, said, “Tell Frank Buchman that I 
will be fighting with him in Berlin. These arc the ideas 
we need, for class warfare to-dciy is out of date.'’ I’hc 
chief Workers" Delegate for Britain at the ILO said, as he 
left Caux, “Absolute moral standards must become the 
driving force of the workers of the w'orld." 

In the last century the cry was “Workers of tli(‘ world 
unite.” The urgent need was to unite against something, 
against injustice and poverty, which existed then and still 
exist. But the need to-day is “Workers unite the world,” 
with a great positive idea, lliat is why the leaders of world 
labour come to Caux. That is w^hy one hundred labour 
leaders from the inaugural conference of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions in 1949, including 
their President, Paul Finet, came to the headquarters of 
MRA in London. And that is why the veteran European 
Trade Union leader, Evert Kupers, says, “I march with 
Frank Buchman, shoulder to shoulder, to that better 
society in which shall reign social security and social 
justice.”^ 

' For text of speech by Mr. Robert Edward.s, General Secretary 
of the Chemical Workers’ Union, sec page 171. 

^ For text of Foreword by Evert Kupers to fVor/d Ijibour and CauXy 
see page 17,'^. 
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NEW FACTOR IN MANAGEMENT 


J UST AS IN THK DOCKS and mines and fectorics, workers 
are changing and fighting for Moral Re-Armament, so 
among employers on a world front can be seen the forging 
of an ideological force. 

In a lecture to C'ommunist leaders in Moscow Stalin 
once said, ‘Tf capitalism could adapt its production not to 
getting maximum profits but to the systematic improve¬ 
ment of the masses of the people, then there would not be 
any crisis but then capitalism would not be capitalism.” 

Stalin clearly regards the changing of capitalists as un¬ 
likely. But something of which he never dreamed is now 
beginning to enter into human affairs. It is the fact that 
the motives and hearts of men can be changed. Frank 
Buchman gives the keynote for a new age with his words, 
‘‘Human nature can be changed. That is the basic 
answer. National economies can be changed. That is the 
fruit of the answer. World history can be changed. That 
is the destiny of our age.” 

MRA does not aim to change capitalists in order to 
prop up an existing economic system. It aims to change 
all men to the place where they are willing to pledge their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honour in the fight 
for a rebuilt world. 

When capitalists change and when, as often follows, 
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Marxists and workers change also, a new and fruitful 
harmony is created in which everyone has a part and from 
which all benefit. It is a dynamic unity produced when 
capitalist and worker begin to see a new range and purpose 
for the whole of their efforts—not profits and wages, not a 
battle for control, but a united determination that the 
work and wealth of the w orld become available for all and 
for the exploitation of none. 


I 

Here arc the words of Mr. John Nowell, General 
Manager of (he Gamdcn Tannery, Runcorn, England, 
and President of the National Association of Cut Sole 
Manufacturers. 

“ Unless w^c in management accept (he challenge of 
Marxist thinking, we shall miss the challenge of our age 
and we shall be completely out-dated .... Management 
must change. Many of us feel we have done our duty if 
\vc. make it easy for workers to change. We approve. We 
support. We patronise. But we arc slow to change. For 
myself, I can be a man of ideals. I can show great bene¬ 
volence and even share my profits. But if I don’t change, 
it counts for little. The structure of materialism rests very 
largely on the faci; that there is a reactionary Right. The 
reactionary is one who will not change. Change begins to 
build a new structure .... The challenge is to remake 
the world.” 

Camden Tannery has built up its reputation over a 
quarter of a century. It processes 200,000 hides a year 
and produces from them seven million pounds of good 
shoe leather. 

Some years ago a strike was organised in the works by 
a shop steward named Tom Tattcrsall. He was regarded 
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a$ a difficult man. J'lie foreman used to remark, ‘'I keep 
a pretty good eye on Tattcrsall. In fact I keep both 
eyes.” 

When the stoppage occurred, John Nowell realised that 
someone liad to take initiative in breaking down the 
suspicion that existed everyw^herc in the place. He sent 
for Tattcrsall. He said he was sorry that he had dis¬ 
trusted wT)rkcrs in general and Tom in particular. This 
had, he felt, made it impossible for Tom to co-operate. 

Nowell said he wanted to put all his cards on the table 
from now' on and fight together w'ith Tom for wdiat w^as 
right. J'he shop steward w'as dubious l)ut decided to give 
it a try. ”In a new atmosphere free from tension,” says 
Nowell, ”we were able to .sit down and work out what 
changes were needed on both sides.” 

A works council was set up which for the last years 
lias been the mainstay of all the discipline in the factor)' 
and acted as a forum where ideas could be discussed. 
Since then not one pound of production has been lost 
through friction. Avoidable absenteeism has been at the 
rate of one hour in i,ooo hours. And although there has 
been constantly changing raw material, which has meant 
the movement of men into different jobs with fluctuating 
wage rates, there has been no dispute, and the w^ork has 
gone smoothly on. 

l"he trade union’s district organiser said, “There is 
liere a clear example for the rest of industry. Every one 
of my 4,000 members has benefited from what I have 
learned at the Tannery.” 

When during a period of acute labour shortage their 
manpower was reduced by twenty-five per cent, the 
remainder worked so well that production did not suffer. 
“In this amazingly increased productivity of men w ho are 
happy and free, I see the only hope of the democracies 
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adequately increasing their defences without becoming 
bankrupt in the process and so risking revolution from 
within by the loss of their standard of living/’ said Nowell. 

Nowell described the case of a young man who came to 
the Tannery from a good Christian home. He had applied 
for a clerical job but through a misunderstanding was put 
on to manual labour. This was the first of a number oi 
unfortunate incidents culminating in the refusal of the 
firm, for w^hat were in their opinion very proper reasons, 
to let him take his wife for a holiday which she had been 
ordered by the doctor. The y 6 img man became bitter and 
turned to Communism. “It w^as this story when I came to 
hear of it that brought home very forcibly to me the 
responsibility of management,” says Nowell. 'Tt was not 
viciousness on our part but just blindness. We are so often 
blind and insensitive because wc put plans, production 
and profits - all legitimate things, all necessary things — 
before people.” Now^ell adds, “It was the change in me 
which w'on the young man back to a sound democratic 
ideology.” 

It is interesting that Nowell’s change of attitude towards 
industry began at home. He says he and his wife seemed 
sometimes only “to span a great chasm of misunder¬ 
standing by the frail bridge of politeness.” Then one day 
he decided to tell his wife what he w^as really like. It was 
the beginning of a new teamwork between the two. A 
little later his wafe said to him, “Why don’t you be honest 
with the men at the Tannery as you are with me ?” 

Nowell describes the spirit of the plant as “revolutionary 
teamwwk.” “It is not the teamwork of those who agree,” 
he explains, “but the teamwork of those who disagree, 
the teamwork of those who clash and change. It is the 
new dialectics. The chief shop steward in our works said 
one day to a visitor from abroad, ‘We still have our 
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problems, but where they used to lead to conflict and 
deadlock they now lead to change and pnjgress.’ 

And it was the revolutionary cliange in Nowell, as the 
head of a firm and an employer of labour, which first 
captured the imagination of some of the leaders of the 
London dockers and enlisted them in xMRA when Nowell 
was a speaker at one of the mass meetings for dockers in 
the East End of'London. 

Another Jhitisli industrialist is Mr. Eric Robey, the 
Presid(‘nt of a National Association dealing witli building 
materials. When the Government appealed to industry 
to keep prices down, Robey’s conviction was for his own 
industry to consider what price reductions they could 
make in the national interest. 

He met with opposition but the force of his own con¬ 
viction and the way in which he fought the matter as a 
moial issue carried the day. Lower jirices were approved 
and put into use, thus lowering the cost of building 
repairs throughout the country. 

ShoT'tly afterwards a Government report was published 
criticising the industry for their methods and recommend¬ 
ing increased Government control. The Minister in 
charge said in tlie House of Commons that before the re¬ 
port had been presented, the industry itself had voluntarily 
reduced a number of its prices. No further action was 
taken. 

Mr. Ernesto G. Diederichsen, a Textile Manufacturer 
from Brazil, says this,^ “Management has to change. VVe 
have to change to live out the ideology of Moral Re- 
Armament. This ideology has three characteristics. First, 
it is world-wide in scope. Secondly, it makes clear that 
‘As I am, so is my nation, and so is my factory.’ Thirdly, 

• For full text see page t8o. 
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it shows that there is a plan for each of us: a plan for 
management, a plan for labour/' 


II 

When management is gripped with an ideology of 
change, the workers swiftly respond. Take the case of the 
banker and the Communist. Hermann Hintzen, a director 
of one of the oldest banking houses in Europe, felt himself, 
in his own words, to be an '‘enlightened dictator, like 
Frederick the Great, at home and in the office.*' He began 
to change. One day he met Carlos Pronk, the fighting 
“progressive" leader who started the independent Marxist 
organisation in Holland. The banker talked with Pronk 
for three hours and told him where he and other em¬ 
ployers like himself had failed in their responsibility 
and how he now was resolved to fight for a new 
world. 

Following a visit to Caux in 1950, Pronk, with the 
approval of his comrades, renamed his newspaper The New 
World and wrote in it, “Bitterness and hatred are under¬ 
standable, but they arc no basis for a new world. The 
people of the world can be more quickly united on the 
basis of MRA. A little more socialism applied in the 
family would be a better example than a thousand speeches 
to convince the neighbours.” 

He felt that he must be different at home, and become 
thereby “a better father for his children.’* 

He said at Caux, “If atomic war comes, there will be 
neither capitalism nor socialism, but only barbarism. If 
we fight in the old way, we shall have ruin. But if we 
fight in the new moral way, a new world can come as 
different as light from darkness. A better world can only 
come through better men.” 
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Another Duirh einpioycr, Charles Redelc, is a pro» 
dueer of IdodstufTs, He eaine to Caiix in 1950. He says, 
liad not many enemies but those I liad were real ones. 
For nine years I had a feeling; of i cal hate against one of 
iny eompetitors. He has a smaller factory than mine but 
he was President of our organisation in Holland. For nine 
years I tried to make it impossible for him to go on being 
President of our group.'’ 

Redelc decided to change. He went to sec this 
hated competitor. I’hc cornjietitor did not want to see 
him and ox er the telephone told him he (ould luvt make 
an appointment for at least three weeks. ‘'All right. Let’s 
meet after three weeks,'’ .said Rcdele. When they met 
R(.‘dele says, '*I told him I was sorry for what I had done 
to him during nine years. 1 told him my reason was 
jealousy bec ause I thought, as I owned one of the biggest 
factories of our kind of foodstuffs in Holland, I ought to be 
President. I asked his I'orgiveness for the dirty tricks I had 
played on him. And he w'as blowing his nose and trying 
not to let me see the tears in his eyes. He couldir t speak 
at all for two or three minutes. So w^e stood together 
shaking hands like two fools.” 

As a result of this interview, the President wrote to his 
former enemy, ‘'This wdll undoubtedly have material as 
well as spiritual consequences. We must present it in the 
best way possible to our federation.” 

And the material consequences haxe already begun. 
After Charles Redelc changed, he told his workers he 
wanted them to take equal responsibility with him in 
serving the people. Workers came to sec him. They told 
him they knew^ it wtis possible to raise the output of the 
factory twenty per cent. If the workers did that, what, 
they asked, would Redele do? Would the extra twenty 
per cent in production go to increasing the profits of the 
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concern, and to the shareholders? Or would he be willing 
to use it to decrease the price of the food to the public and 
so lower the cost of living in Holland? Redcle agreed to 
the second course and the workers agreed to attempt an 
extra twenty per cent in production. 

Ill 

Bernard Hallward is President of the St. Raymond 
Paper Company, Canada. When he measured his life 
against absolute moral standards, he had to sit down and 
write a cheque for a large sum which he owed the 
Canadian Customs. This made headline news in the 
Canadian Press. 

Hallw^ard then began to see hf)w moral compromise in 
men like himself had created the injustices of the Western 
world. ‘T see,” he says, “the hardness of Che materialism 
of the right mirrored in the bitterness of tlie materialism 
of the left. Communism is the outcome of the neglected 
conscience of the West. If you see your fac:e reflected in a 
mirror and don’t like the look of it, it is no use throwing 
stones at the mirror. If you change your own appearance, 
there is a good chance that the reflection in the mirror will 
also change.” 

Hallward has travelled across the Atlantic fifteen times 
to help bring Moral Re-Armament to the European 
countries. In the Ruhr he is welcomed and beloved by 
many Marxist and Communist leaders. In 1949 he was 
one of the spokesmen at a meeting of 150 Ruhr indus¬ 
trialists which went on for seven hours. Its aim was to 
plan how the spirit of Moral Re-Armament could be 
brought right through the Ruhr. Someone who knows 
German industry well said that if a bomb had fallen on 
that hall, Ruhr industry would have ceased because all 
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the empIo)'crs of lahrmr were present. They Itcarcl 
industrial and trade union voices from a dozen countries. 

Dr. Heinrich Kost, Manaii^ini^ Dinn tor of the Rhein- 
preussen (k)mpany and Chairman of tlie German C'oal 
Hoard, who had called the meeting, said; “It is necessary 
that division be put aside, and that instead of division 
unity comes in. 'Chis will happen when we have the real 
desire and intention to change ourselves. We must put 
people first in our plan. In this way we can unite as 
human beings so that something happens not only in our 
business but in our community and in our Fatherland. It 
is not for us employers to wait for labour to change. 
(Change, gentlemen, is demanded of us. It is not a ques¬ 
tion of whether we change but how we change.'’ 

Following this speech, Bladcck and Kurowski, the 
veteran Communists in his pits, went to see him. They 
raised grievances which had been outstanding for several 
years. In the spirit of Caux, all grievances were settled 
within half an hour. 

Hans Dotting, Managing Director of another group of 
Ruhr coal mines, has 25,000 men directly under him. 
He says of Caux, “I have had to alter my wdiole idea of the 
nature and purpose of industry. Of course we have to see 
that things are produced and distributed in the right way. 
We have to sec that mankind has enough of the things 
they need. We also have to sec that our workers have 
security and a better standard of living. But wc have 
above all to be sure the workers and employers of the w^orld 
have the certainty of inner satisfaction in their life. Wc 
have to remake the world. That is an idea for which it is 
worth not only working but sacrificing.” 

When Diitting first went back from Caux he talked to 
his men about Moral Rc-Armament. To his surprise, 
nothing happened. They were not convinced. Then he 
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saw that Moral Rc-Armanirnt, to be convincint^, had to 
be lived, riot just talked about. be^an to ehauge 
himself. This is the verdi( t oi' Paul Dikus, eliairman ol’ 
the works eouiicil for Diitting’s group of mines: '‘Two 
years ago there was great tension. When Director Diitting 
first went to Caux we wxirkers just laughed about it. I can 
only say that his change has completely bow^led us over. 
A few years ago I did everything possible to try and 
prevent Director Diitting from being appointed to his 
jjresent position. Now liere I stand at C'aux with him. I 
have been a Socialist for twenty-five years. The class war 
has been written on our banners. But I realise that is not 
the w'ay to find a solution to the problems between 
management and labour. In our pit we are really demon¬ 
strating how you can bring the answer to all problems 
on the basis of what is fair for all, without resorting to 
class warfare .... Therefore I, as a worker, say an ab¬ 
solutely clear ‘Yes’ to Caux.” 

“Workers’ control” is the battle cry of the Left in the 
Ruhr. Some of the employers are countering it with 
various forms of co-partnership. Others take a stand on 
their traditional rights as capitalists. What have Dikus 
and Diitting to say about this? 

Dikus states, “Great discussions arc going on in the 
Ruhr about the participation of workers in the running of 
business. But with the relationship I have with our 
director that does not cause me any worries at all. I know 
that we have already got further through the relationship 
that we have reached together freely than other firms will 
get by means of a law.” 

Diitting says, “If we are really honest and unselfish, the 
workers’ participation in control can be no problem to us. 
An employer who puts into practice absolute moral 
standards will give his workers more than any law can 
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demand of him. And he can do so without hesitation 
because he knows that the employees’ representatives also 
base their work on these same standards. 

“We must give all everywhere an ideology built on 
absolute moral standards which is wT>rth work and 
sacrifice/’ Diitting adds. “We can, wwkers and em¬ 
ployers, stand firm against materialism wherever it comes 
from, West or East. We will have a new^ future.” 


IV 

In I’rancc Robert Tilge is one of the many indus¬ 
trialists fighting for Moral Re-Armament. He is Secretary 
of the Employers’ Federation of Northern France, 
wiiich includes 14,000 industrial and 50,000 commercial 
concerns and represents forty per cent of Frencli heavy 
industry. 

He is a massive man; played rugby football for his 
country and has w'restled in many international contests. 
His friends named him the Elephant, but the workers 
of France called him the Bulldog because he never lets 
go. 

He is a human force. For years he battled for the riglits 
of the employers. He became an inevitable part of any 
major industrial crisis in France, In one period of twelve 
months he had to deal with 160 strikes. 

But bitterness increased. Deadlock deepened. And 
I’ilge, who is a patriot, saw his (oimtry spent and 
weakened in a struggle of which he was a part but for 
wdiich he had no answer. 

At Caux, 7 'ilgc changed. He went back home and 
addressed an assembly of leaders of management and 
labour from all over the north of France. He apologised to 
the workers present for his wrong attitude towards them. 
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That marked the beginning of an ideological offensive in 
French industry. 

Meanwhile Robert I'ilge himself has visited the USA, 
Canada and many European countries with task f >rccs of 
Moral Re-Armament. 

Addressing 400 leading business men in London in 
February, 1950, he said, ‘‘You will say that no one of us is 
responsible for Communism. That is right, but aren’t we 
and our fathers responsible for the climate of our country, 
for the social climate and the wave of Communism before 
which every nation trembles with fear ? 

‘T sometimes think that Management is always late by 
one franc, one hour, one idea, because we have always 
been the people who want to keep and not to give. We 
must face our responsibility, in the factory, in the pro¬ 
fession, in the nation, our responsibility for a falling 
civilisation. Caux has shown me that we must start a fight 
with ourselves, a war with our own selfishness; then we 
shall be starting to stop the next war and to save culture 
and democracy.” 


In America the president of the Company which made 
forty per cent of the dehydrated apples for the whole 
United States Army during the war, picked up a telephone 
one day and called the Packing House Workers’ Union, 
“My name is Edgar Gallwey,” he told the official. “Our 
workers want you to organise our factory. Please come 
and see me.” 

The secretary and business agent of the union called 
on the president at the factory. They were suspicious. 
Never in their experience had an American employer 
made such a move. Gallwey simply told them he wanted 
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their help in establishing right relations between manage¬ 
ment and labour. 

The union produced a seventeen page contract. Gall- 
wey said that while it was a good contract it was built on 
the suspicion of both parties and designed to cover every 
loophole. At the suggestion of the union secretary he 
produced a one and a half page alternative contract, which 
was agreed. This was a simple statement of wage rates, 
union membership requirements and vacations. It 
carried an undertaking to deal with any issues that might 
arise in a spirit of honesty and fairness. 

A year later the president of the union told Gallwey, 
‘T am prouder of this agreement than of any other con¬ 
tract our union has.” The official newspaper of the 
American Federation of Labour described it as the most 
saitsfactory working agreement in the State of Galifornia. 

In the eight )'ears since that time the company and the 
union have spent only a few hours in contract negotiation. 
'J'hcrc has been no stoppage or slowdown. The union 
has not been called on to take up a single major grievance 
with management. 

The motive for both management and labour in tluit 
factory is the service of the people. There have been 
substantial wage increases. At the same time the com¬ 
pany was able, in the middle of their contract, to cut 
their price to the Government by fifteen per cent. Inven¬ 
tiveness among the workers was the greatest source of 
saving. One man, for example, had an idea which re¬ 
sulted in an increase of two million pounds of dehydrated 
fruit each year at an added cost of only three thousand 
dollars. 

The board of directors at first felt it hard to back 
Gallwey\s “all cards on the table” policy with the union. 
One particularly cautious director remained unconvinced 
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until he called on Gallwey one day when a rush shipment 
of apples for the armed forces was beinc^ sent out. As the 
president* and tlie director walked past the shipping line, 
Gallwey pointed to a man in his shirt sleeves hauling the 
heavy crates. “He is the business agent of the union you 
are so suspicious about/’ he told the director. 'Die union 
official, who was not employed by the t'omj^any, had come 
to collect union dues, seen the emergency, taken off his 
coat and gone to work. 

In the spring of 1948 the company recci\'ed a serious 
setback. A large order was suddenly ('ancell<‘d, after the 
company had entered into financial commitments to meet it. 

It was at the time when a new union contract was due 
to be signed and the union had been obtaining t('n to 
firtcen p('r cent wage inc reases throughout the industry, 
'file company was willing to im I'case wages, but tlic 
financial crisis required retrenchment. 

As soon as the union representative knew the fac ts, he 
told Gallwey, ‘'Maybe there is some way wc can help.” 
He suggested the contract should be signed with no wage 
increase but on the same basis as the previous year. 
Gallwey said this would help tremendously and insisted cei 
putting a clause into the contract that he would keep the 
union advised of the company's position and that if 
conditions imjmoved l)eforc the end of the contract, lie 
would reopen the question of wages. 

A meeting was held by the employees and it was 
unanimously decided not to ask for any increase. Seven 
months after this, and five months before the contract 
expired, the company’s position had so much improved, 
largely due to the interest of the employees and the effort 
they had made in preventing waste and helping cut costs, 
that the company were able to give a substantial wage 
increase to all employees. 
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Af an industrial conference in October, 1950, at Los 
Arn^cles, attended by business, labour and industrial 
representatives from the USA, Canada, Europe and tlie 
Ear East, Gallwey said, “This is an ideology an idea put 
into practice. In American industry to-day we liave to 
iiglit produce not only the goods but the Iif(‘ tliat wca\ es 
the future of this country and ilie future ol* the world.'’ 

\T 

The stories ofcdiangc in em])loyers of labour told in this 
.section cS the book are part of a rising tide of new' thinking 
and living in many lands. 

d'o-day Moscow' banks on the chronic selfishness of 
capitalists to bring about the downfall of Western civilisa¬ 
tion and to open the gateway for the triumph of Marxism. 

Communists believe that the triumph of their cause is a 
hastening process of history. But history itself may 
record that the factor forgotten by Marx, hinted at by 
Stalin, in t\\c end proved the decisive factor. Tliat is the 
pi>ssibility of a cliange in the motive of employers them¬ 
selves, the forging of an ideological force based on change 
and including changed management. 

If this process were to take place, the core of the 
Marxist case w^ould be broken. 

And the fact is that such a process has now begun. 


0 
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TOTAL PREPAREDNESS 

T otal war is one more inRiiircsLatioii of the idcologiea! 

age. I’o-day war involves pc(g>lcs as W(dl as armies, 
faiths as well as weapons, ideology as well as military 
strategy. 

Moral Re-Arm ament recognised from 1939 onwards, 
and put on record, that the democracies were, in fict, 
fighting twT) wars, ‘hi war of arms and a war of icKais. 
Botii are fouglit on a world frc»nt. And tlie eventual 
victor must win both w'ars.’'^ Every ) car since the end of 
the W’ar has underlined this truth. It has been evident i»i 
the relations between the occupying pow'crs and the 
peoples of Germany and Japan; and still more in tlie 
advances made by Soviet Jlussia. Six European countri«‘S, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgariii, Albania and 
Czechoslovakia, have been taken over. N(‘ithcr armies 
nor atom bombs played the decisive part in these cam¬ 
paigns. 

In China, as the Red Army moved southward, tlic 
undermining of the civilian population together with the 
much inferior morale of the Natioiiiilist army, led to what 
was virtually a bloodless concpicst of the greater part of 
the country. Oiic of the Nationalist leaders said, “We lost 
the war on ihc riceficlds, not the battlefields.'” The minds 

^ See The Fight to Serve, an account of the war service of MR A 
workers, page 9. 
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and wills of the Chinese people were won by a poAvcrful 
ideology that penetrated far beyond the aircraft and the 
guns. 

In Korea, Indo-China, Malaya, IJiinna and Indonesia 
the force of this new factor is beliind every clash of the 
last five ycccrs. If successive defeats are to be avoided, it 
follows that this weapon must be confronted with the 
armament of a superior ideology. 

The nation that neglects its ideological arm will lose 
even the p(‘ace it has won with its military arms. As Frank 
Muchman has said: ‘AVo have learned that democracy 
w’llliout an idt‘ology can w'in a w'ar but cannot build a 
peace; that ideological pre^paredness is the t<isk of the 
wliole nation, and is the one sure basis of national strength, 
moral, military and economic.’’ 

It was this that Lieut.-General Touzet du \ igier had in 
mind in a spe<‘ch he made at Ciaux in August, 1950. He 
was i'oniu'v Chief-of-StaiTto General dc Lattre dc Tassigiix' 
tind war-time Commander of the French idrst Armoured 
Division. He said, ''Our security lies in the ideological 
vigour of the West. Every nation has three sorts of 
frontiers to defend: the ])oIitical frontier which is deter¬ 
mined by liistory, the strategic frontier marked out by 
geography and nowg more than ever, the ideological 
frontier which goes through the heart of c\’cry man.” 

I 

Lieut.-General du Vigicr and Major-General dc 
VTrnejoul, of France, together with other senior officers 
from many countries who arc interested in these new 
aspects of national and international defence, suggested 
that representatives of armed forces of the free nations 
should be invited to attend the Caux Assembly in Sep- 
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Armoured Division from (lie invasion of the south of 
France to the lihenition of Alsace, ii^ave J)is crmcliisioiis in 
one of the final sessions: 

‘^Moral Re-Armamejit gives us trernciidous hope be¬ 
cause it provides a philosophy, a passion and a plan 
adequate to turn hack tlie tide of materialism. It is 
greater than tlie ideologies of nnuerialism. and iaas the 
power to win tlieir adherents. It will win not only in tl;c 
West but behind the Iron Curtain as well." 

II 

I'lie facts al)out Alorad Re-Ann ament's war record 
speak for themselves. Thousands of MRA-lrained men 
served on c\ur\^ battlcvfront of the world in tlie last war. 
Many were decora.tcd for gallantry. At AlRAhs Loiuhai 
heavdquarters there is a large book containing the ribbtms 
of the decorations won by Moral Re-Armament men in 
the British fon'cs. They range from the Victoria C!ross 
and the George Cross right through the list. 

In America during the war Colonel Frank A. Mciicnry, 
Executive Officer of the Morison Field, Idorida, said of 
Moral Re-Armament, ‘T have never seen any group in uni¬ 
form or out of it that is doing so much for the armed forces.'’ 

But valiant as was the service of Moral Re-Armament 
men in the armed forces, their unique contribution in the 
war years was in the field of ideology. Men in possession 
of the facts of this service evaluated it in its true perspec¬ 
tive.^ Seen from the view-point of the Deputy Director of 
National Selective Service in America, Colonel John D. 
Langston, it was ‘'the most efFectivc medium through 
which Communism, Fascism and other totalitarian ideo- 

^ For statement by (then) Senator Harry S. Truman sec page 187. 
See also article by Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Cochrane “A Man is 
Judged”, page 183. 
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looses v:\n be eonibated/’ Lanerston continiiesj, 

AV(»rk of Moral Rc-Annanicnt has impressed me 
sii]e<* when I had occasion to inrdvc som.e study of iis 
Sl ope and effecUveness in promiUinr^ Ix^tter understanding: 
between labour amd inanap;einent in industJ'ies esseritiaJ 
to our national defence. 

'‘As CliairTnan of the Presidential Appeals Boards and 
as Assistant Director of the S(‘!c‘etive Service Syslcni durinr;- 
line war, I had alxsfjlutc eonfidenec in tlic pa.triotie on- 
cIcaA ours of the Moral Re-AriuanM'nt forces. I bclie\ e the 
niiilienis of copies (>f I'oii Can DiJ^iid America' distributed by 
Moral Rm-Armarnent early in l!ic war amd su^bsequent 
work (ff the a:roup aroused Amcrii a t«> put forth its greate st 
elfort to co'op'crato in necessary production for tlic armed 
foi'i'cs and (o keep solidilied the defence of democratic 
ideals. 1 ha\'e rejoiced ovit the fine work Morad Rc- 
Arinamcnt has b(*cri doing to help beat back the tide of 
Communism. I believe you have tlie right weapon in this 
titanic battle/’ 

Mr. I J. Bircliard Taylor, Vicc-Prcsidcnl of the Cramp 
Shipbuilding Company, building cruisers, (h'stroycrs and 
submarines for tlie Navy, observed the results in the 
shipbuilding industry and said, “d’hese men arc \vorth a 
sizeable task force to the Navy.'’ 

In the Lockheed Aircraft Plant in Los Amgclcs a 
ninetcen-ycar-old sliop steward, trained in iVloral Rc- 
Armamcnt, was one of the 96,000 workers. He was 
elected to the central committee of his union. He built a 
team which thwarted the Communist attempt to capture 
the union. Throughout the w'hole of tlie war period there 

^ Tou Can Defend America was a patriotic handbook with a foreword 
by General Pershing. Plic United States War Department Bureau of 
Public Relations termed it, “Probably the most challenging statement 
of this nation’s philosophy of National Defence that has yet been 
written.’* 
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was not a sijic^Ie slowdown or strike. BottleiK'cks ^\■ere 
broken and production mounted, d’he president of tlie 
union Sj)eaking in \\ ashington at the lieiglit of' the war 
said, ‘‘I’lierc are planes on the war fronts to-day tliat 
would not be there but ibr the work of these men in 
Moral Rc-Armament. 

d'o-day the young shop steward's work in the airi raft 
factories is carried on. His father recently recei\(‘d a letter 
from an ollicial of his son's union, the International 
Association of Machinists, which says, have had 

considerable trouble with commie-liners distributing their 
lilcratun? at the Douglas Aircraft CAmpany gates and alsf> 
circulating the Stockholm Peace Petition. 1 wish to a('- 
knowleclge thanks to AfRA for the training tliat was i x- 
tended to me, which was considerable, in coping with f)ur 
situation in dealing with those suppr^rters of the Com¬ 
munist Party at our gate. 


III 

In C^anada Mr. Elliott Little, Director of the National 
Selective Service during the war, similarly recognised the 
essential contribution of Moral Rc-Arjnarnent to the war 
cfTort. He urged the Dominion Steel and Ca)al Ck')rpora- 
tion to obtain the help of MRA-trained men in dealing 
with a crisis in their mills and mines in Nova Scotia 
which produce twenty-five j:)er cent of the steel and forty 
per cent of the coal of the Dominion. To this bitter wind¬ 
swept c(3astal area of Canada's Eastern Provinces, where 
scarcely a tree breaks the monotony of the landscape, a 
iiundred trained Communists had been sent to exploit 
the low morale of the men and to gain control. Produc¬ 
tion was down fifty per cent. Alxscnlceism raji as high as 
forty per cent. Mr. Little recognised that an increase in 
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production of not more tlian five per cent would be worth 
50,000 men to (Canada’s war effort. 

Sixty-six MRA-trained workers moved into the area, 
their canij)aipn spear-headed by the revue, Pull Toiiclher, 
CaJiada, Witliin two mouths, 33,000 people, workers and 
cmp]oy('rs, had S('en the play. An avera,c:e of fifty calls a 
day had been made on key executives and \vorkcrs. dlie 
AIR.V men liad betm down the mines and talked to the 
miners at the coal face, 'khey had \’isitcd the dock yards 
and gra'/in^^ docks. 

'ITic ellec t of their campaii^n is typified by the change in 
one man, Bob Idirnbull, president of the local miners’ 
union and leader ol' a sfnvdown which had lasted six 
months. 

Idnibull was known and feared as a bitter enemy of 
management; behind this lay problems in his home. He 
was the father of twelve children. His relationship with 
his wife was little happier than his attitude to manage¬ 
ment. It was symbolised by a simp!(‘ domestic issue, 
'rurnbuirs wife wanted linoleum on the kitchen floor, 
but tlie money that might have boiiglit tlic ]in< Jeurn was 
lieing sj)eiit outside the home. 

When an MRA worker wxnt to stay in his home, 
Turnijull stop])ccl sjxmding on himself. With the money 
saved lie bought his wdfe the linolcTim. Cliangc became a 
reality in Tumbuirs life. Soon afterwards a meeting was 
held in the miners' hall which w’as jammed not only wath 
miners, but managers and sujierintcndcnts. Everybody 
was waiting to liear what Turnbull w'ould say, as he had 
never Inul the i haiicc before to tell management exactly 
wdiat he thought of them in front of his ow n crow d. When 
he stood u]), he gave tlie audience the fireworks they had 
expected - but walh a dilfcrencc. He said, 'V\s far as I am 
conccincd I can oircr no better appreciation of wdiat I 
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have about than the prcaivsc to piiH together 

w}icre\(‘r 1 am, first ibr the war, then i^>r ihe j)ca(‘<\'' / Ic 
spoke to th(^ geueral mauager on tlie spot, siiggestng;’ aji 
informal committee of union members to l<i;/ brloju 
mamutemcril specific propos:ils for im;rer. o:-g juvnlucliom 
Turnlnill began to ap])ly the princip!(‘s r*i diwiio 
giiidaiiec to the (piestic'^n of Jiow to s'»I\'e tlu' Industrial 
crisis ii) Xo^’a Sv'oiui. lie said to las owii iim'^n men, 
‘‘Fivery succersfui man plans his Timves and \vi*ites out bis 
plan. The working fellow is tlie only one who does not do 
it. Why don't wc start and I'acc ourselx es and our pr(>!«- 
Icms squarely and write dowai the ider.s we get? d'lien 
we'll keep tlie good ernes and throw out the iiad o!u^sf ’ 
Soon after, tlierc was a wolch at strike in No. i8 mine. 
Turnbull went to sec the min<‘ manager with \\ lioni lu‘ liad 
a long-standing feud. His altitude wsis se> dillbiHsnt that 
the manager, instead of figliting him, promisctl a satis¬ 
factory answer to the men's (iemands ilTliey wimt bac k to 
\vork. Turnbu!! wxmt personally te S(.'c every numiber of 
the mine committee and a unaniinous rcsoluticm wats 
carried that the men go back. 

Bob tlicn invited the luaid of tlie mine committee with 
liis wife to tea. They decided to ha\'c guidance togr*tlicr 
about how to handle the difncult mine manager when 
they went to sec him in the morning. They got out 
pencils and paper and wrote down tlie tlioughts wdiicli 
came to them. 

The head of the mine committee wrote, ‘‘Meet the 
manager wrtli a smile.'’ His wife wrote, ‘‘Let him blow 
off first before you say anything to him.” Two mornings 
later the headline in the paper read, “Satisfactory settle¬ 
ment reached in No. i8 dispute.” 

The manager called Turnbull into the office to thank 
him for the way he had handled the affair and reported 
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tlic whole matlcr to ihc district olhcials of the company. 

d'his sort of story, multiplied throui:j;hoiit the 
conimimitics, bc.i^an to sliow results in the production 
charts, dhe maiiaf^er of No. ii Colliery estimated that 
loss of output due to absenteeism fell by eighty per cent 
in a tlu'e<’~nK'nth peri^xL 

'ihc, (iaI('donia Mine reported an increased output of 
300 tons a (lay of coal, d’lie Princess Mine in the Sydney 
Mines, which iiscxi to axamage two stoppages a month, had 
no work stoppage of any kind in the months /bllowing tJic 
campaugn of MRA. The ])resident of one of the unions 
of the United Mine AVorkei's of AmciT a in Cape Preton, 
who laid been a prime mover in the slowdowns that 
reduced coal ()utj)ut from 19,000 to 9,000 tons a day, 
formed “Pull Together (iommittccs'’ among his men. He 
began a series of coiderciiccs with other union officials and 
management, offering suggestions w'hcre diflcrcnt miners 
could be used with greater productive effect if they 
shifted jobs. 

The Canadian Mijiister of Labour wired from Ottawa, 
‘AVc need a new sj^irit of tcam^vork between labour and 
management if industry is to wx'athcr the difficult days 
that lie ah(\ad. My dcj)artmcnt has nxeic ed considerable 
evidence of the \'aiuablc contribution that the forces of 
Moral Re-Armament arc making to produce this essential 
factor.” The Halifax Chronicle said in an editorial, “Theirs 
is a contribution to the nation's fighting strength which 
cannot be overestimated.” And the Ministry of Mines 
and Labour for Nova Scotia said that one hundred 
trained Communists who had been sent down to operate 
in the mines had been “completely neutralised” by the 
work of MoiTil Re-Armament. 

Four years later the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia sent a message to Britain in which he said: 
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"'The Forgotten Factor has the fundamental answer to 
deadlock. The ideoloiG^ics now abroad in the world 
will wreck c\'er)lhing unless that white of' The 

Forgotten Factor guides us in dealing with iheriL It cajj- 
tured me and I long to see its message put at the heart of* 
the wider issues that face the woi lcl to-day.’’ 

IV 

In this age men with ideological training arc the key 
personnel in every country. In peace or war the lil'c of 
nations depends on them. 

In peace it is their task to ensure that their own nation 
is proof against the assaults of'alien ideologies whi(‘h bid to 
capture it without a shot being firech to unite a nation 
within itself and with other nations, to make peace 
permanent and rebuild the world. 

If war comes, it is tlic distinctive service of tlicsc trained 
men to arm tlic nation with a fighting faith and so to safe¬ 
guard the nation's factories, docks and mines against 
systematic attempts at inliltration by false philosophies of* 
materialism and pacifism; and to proclaim the mission of 
inspired democracy in siH'h a way as to enlist the under¬ 
standing and the backing of the world. 

To-day democracy must give priority to this factor and 
learn the secret of creating in every nation a strong force 
of trained personnel dedicated in peace or war to the 
winning of the millions. 
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DESTINY OF EAST AND WEST 


yiN IDEOLOGY WHICH f^AN OUTBID i(lco]ot^icS of ITiatcria]- 

y\isrn must win the East as well as the West. It must 
Iiave a prophetic conception of the destiny of the millions 
of Asia. 

Asia has become an entity overnip^ht. Oomposed of new 
political communities—Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Burma 
and now CA)mmunist (Hiina—slie is very conscious of 
being Asia. Nationalism has achieved its aim. What is 
now to hajipeii to the white-hot passions which carried 
nationalism to siu ccss? 

Into this maelstrom has come a materialistic ideology. 
It has won China. It is penetrating every country in the 
East. Is it to be this ideology that will win this continent 
of ancient I'aiths as it wakens to a new age? 

'Ehe \Vest has concentrated on economic and technical 
aid. But will econennic aid prove effectual here where it 
failed in China, if the \V'(\st is merely pouring in money 
while Russia and China pour in ideas? 

The people of the East show little eagerness to adopt the 
views of the WYst. Pandit Nehru made that clear again 
during the Korean crisis. In an earlier speech he gave a 
useful hint. The West, he said, must win the heart of the 
liast. 

At a recent Parliamentary conference in Dublin, dele- 
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gates from the United States \vcre sliockcd at tlu' biltcnuss 
which the rcpreser-Litivcs of Asia expressed tov.-rds white 
p<‘ople. I"or liundreds of} ears white people ]i::\ c ;idoplcd 
an attitude of ciTortless superiority towards ii:r t(\ luing 
millions of the K;ist. Now these millions, induslri:iily and 
ideologhxilly awakening, resent it. 

Typical of the Western auitude arc the words of a 
Europc;in Prime Minister who, I’cTciring to an hasterii 
visitor, said, ''They should never Jia\r hetsi gi\'en inde¬ 
pendence. They ha\'e been fighting ain{.)ng ihemselves 
ever since, llicy arc not lit for it.*’ 

Ax Burmese woman, to wlioin this conversation was re¬ 
peated, replied witli a snnle, "'And arc tlu' Ihiropcxm 
nations fit to govern themselves? They liave killed millions 
of men in two world wars in my lifetime. So let us not 
criricise each other, East and West, but let us learn new 
tilings together.” 


I 


The name of tliis woman is Ma Nycin Tlia. She is 
known as the most widely travelled Burmese woman. She 
is playing a key part in the fight for unity between East 
and West. 

Slic has talked with a King of England in private 
audience at Buckingham Palace. She squatted on the 
floor of Mahatma Gandhi’s hut. She made such an im- 
jircs.sion (ui Gandhi that he afterwards said to a friend, 
‘ Ma Nycin Tha, I fell in love with her.” She has stayed 
in the homes of miners in the Ruhr and of workers in the 
East End of London. She has broadcast to the world 
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from Britain and America, 'riiirty thousand people 
listened to li(‘r, among otliers, at tlie Hollywood Bowl. A 
'rurkisli n(;ws{)apcr recently described her as 'Ihe wisest 
w^oman in Asia."' 

Ma Nyein d'ha was at twenty-one the lieadmistrcss in a 
scliool of 6f)0 girls in Burma. Jt is the oldest and most 
iiimous girls* scJu^ol of that countiy. She was so eflicicjit 
amd so rennae. *'Just like j^arts of the Britis.h administra- 
lic.n iu Burma/' she says with a eliuekle. llien one day 
some of the girls rcdtelled and wrote to the new spapers a 
long list oi'grievaiiecs. 

Slu‘ was not only angr\. She was hurt insick^, beeaus.t' 
she loved her tvork and thought she was doing it :d.)!y. So 
she ran aw:iy. Slu' wcait h) Rangoim. ‘'God spe^kc to m.y 
heart in R,ang(>on alxnit thc^se girls," she says. '‘I bcgaJi 
to face tlic liict that 1 h:Uc‘ci them. I saw' ti'.at when J 
became licadmistrcsss cd' llic school my head had growai 
\'ery big. When your lu‘ad grows big, your licart grenvs 
sr»i;ill." So Afa Xyein 'ilia went back to the* sehcsi! aiid 
aj)ologised to the girls. Much to her astonishment, tlu^ 
gil ls - and some of the teachers too - told her luwv 
frigiitened of her they liad fiec n. 'Iliey had never daivd 
to tell h(T tliat before. 'ria*\ became unitcxl. 

A!a X'\ein Ilia bcaxin to understand llie ini])ortancc of 
absolute moral standards. AVilli staiiidards oj'rclatixe love 
and honesty, slie and her school w'orc di\ idcx] and dis¬ 
trust c'd cac li other. AVitli alisohitc Ionc and honesty com¬ 
ing in, unity followed. Wliat w as true of a scliool could go 
through a nation. Tliat has been licr message to the 
woild ever siiu e. 

At Gaux in Sr]Membcr, 1950, Ala Nyein Tha with her 
musical voice, a tfnvcr set in the higli crown of her jet- 
black hair, her eyes eager and her fingers full of rnove- 
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incnt to explain cacli point, told tlic ck'lcc^'atcs from all o\ cr 
the woild, ''I am not intercst(‘d in mod(‘ral(' standards. 
Wdio wants am for breadefast that is mo(l(‘raa(‘ly i'rci^h? 
Or to li\a' in a house that kce})s out most ol'lln^ watej? Or 
how would you like! to be in a boat that lloats most oftlu' 
time? Or to dratW almf>st all of your salary? Honesty, 
purity, unscirishncss and love, these are the standards ol' 
Moral Re-Armament. And tliey arc al:solutc. (.)ne hun¬ 
dred per cent. Peojde are like tables with f(>ur lees. It's 
the same with moral standards. If one lee shorter 

titan the otlier three, the table woltbles \\lien a.nyoiu' 
touches it. ll\s all right to look at. Jhit it‘s not sale to use. 
Ifyou put a lamp on it, it may fall down and burn uj) (lie 
house. 

“What happens wlnm we live according to absolute 
moral standards?” continued Ma Sycin dha. “We arc 
like a pool of waiter, dear, cool and sparkling, where 
everyone drinks and finds new life. Then a little leaf falls 
in, a stone falls in, a (horn falls in, a twig falls in, atid 
they all go down to the bottom. Somebody stirs the ];)Ool, 
and you cannot drink the water. But clear the whole 
thing out. Throw the leaf away. Throw the stone away. 
Throw the thorn away. Throw the twig away. Tlien, 
when somebody comes and stirs it, there is nothing to 
come up. Tlic pool remains dear and sparkling. Anyone 
can drink it and get fresh life, d’hat is the clearing out we 
need all the time. ’ 

When Ma Nycin Tha was invited to broadcast to the 
whole of Burma on their National Day, she said, “What is 
the answer to all this dishonesty anyway? The answer to 
dishonesty is—an honest man. I would like to see honesty 
walking around on two feet. May I remind you -"all of you 
have two feet?” Then she added, “The trouble with us is 
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tlicU WO ai'c an individualistic people. Look at the word. 
Li\e Ts' and one 'L'h Look at tlie word Unity. One ‘U' 
and niie ‘L, a.nd tlu' ‘lU coiihvs first. 

'*]ri point iny at someone else," added Ma Xyein 

dlia, suiting the action to the word, ‘‘tlicre arc fhree fingers 
pointing Ijack at me." 

Ma Xy(‘in I lia Ix-gan to join in a fight for a I’cmadc 
Jhirma. In Burma ninety jx-r cent of t!i(' jieople live in 
agricultural vil]ag('s, just as they do in (Lina, India and 
Russia,. In all such (ountries an ideolog)' to lie adequate 
must work in the xHlage ('ommunities. An raiglishnian 
who liad been grij)pcd by Moral Iv(‘-ArnianK‘nt went to 
an area where the ]:)()puhuion was di\ided between the 
Burman and Karen communitii'S. but also included 
(Chinese and Indians, Hindus, Moslems, Christians and 
Buddhists. When he was honest with the villagers, the 
villag(‘rs b(‘gan to be honest with liiin. Men began to 
learn the secret of changing and bringing change to 
others. 

Lei Ma Nyein Tlia tell the story of the buffaloes. '‘One 
of the men in the village lost his bulTalo. That is serious in 
Burma. He could not plough the laud without his buffalo. 
Wliat was he to do? We say iu Burma, Mf you lose a thing 
once, you go to hell ten times,' because you keep on accus¬ 
ing everyone else of hax ing stolen it. But the people of this 
village had learned to listen to God. The thoiiglit came to 
them to go to a neaiiiy village and cook their evening meal 
under the big tree in the middle of the village street. So 
tlicy went and cooked their rice and curry. Presently the 
villagers came back from their work in the fields and began 
to ask each other, ‘Who are those strangers under our tree?’ 
They sat around. Nothing was said about the missing 
buffalo. But the visitors began to tell them how they were 
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learning to live absolute honesty. AVlien you lia\'c an ex- 
pcricncc to sliare, it comes from your liearl and goes into 
other peoj)Ic\s hearts. It is not a point of view to air, but 
rcalit)^ to share. Soon the visitors saw a group of men get 
up and disapp(‘ar. I’Jiey were worried because tlie village 
they vverc iu was a very iiotoiious \'il!age. but tiu* men 
came ])ack and said, "Look here. I^crhaps >ou have lost a 
buITalo? \\ ell, we took it. But we cannot give it l)aek be¬ 
cause we have eaten it." They ofiered to pay for it. Tlie 
owner said sixty rupees would be tlie ])riec. d'iieii the 
thieves insisted on paying eighty riij)ecs. So tliey used tie" 
extra twenty rupees to have a thanksgiving feast a.I! 
together. 

''You sec/’ coiK'ludes Ma Nyein I'ha, "the villages, in¬ 
stead of getting up against each other as somt' nations a?K] 
races and classes do, listened to the yjcai wisdom of not 
who was right i.)ut what was right, and what they should 
do about it. So they l>ccamc friemls and became unitetl.'’ 

Tlie spirit oftluit village community spnxid lliri^nghout 
an entire area. A Government o/iieial responsi!)lc lor tlic 
area was told l)y the licad men of the villagc^s, "\Vc \\;iiU 
to stop giving bribes.” "I’lic Govemment ofhcial had dime 
cpiite well out of tlie system of corruption, wliich is om* of 
Burma's greatest problems. His tactl'ul reply was, " 11 'you 
don’t ofler bribes, nobody can take them.” 

One result is that the cost of a licence to foil timber has 
been cut dovvn to onc-twcntielh of what it was under the 
system of brll:)cry. 

When the Japanese invaded Burma, civil war and 
massacre broke out in many jilaces, but here there was 
peace. In the whole area, where previously the inhabi¬ 
tants had stolen from each other and often killed each 
other, a plan was made in the face of Japanese confiscation 
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of supplies, to e(;iiscrve and sliarc what w as available. 

General Auna; San, when Chief Executive under the 
Eriilsh Cioveniinent, travelled thirty hours to sec for 
himself tins demonstration of an idcolo.i^y at work. 
Ihvcnty thousand people of the area had gathered at the 
\'il]age for am MRA Assembly. ''This is what I wxint for 
tlic wliolc eountryA he said. When Aung San and seven 
incn\h(‘rs ol'iiis Cabinet were assassinated, Mrs. Aung San 
was given f-labinet rank. She came to the Whitsun gather¬ 
ing for Moral Re-Arinainenl at Gelsenkirchen in June, 
ipf)0. 'Jlu're she said, 'Aly Imsband and I have seen the 
areas in Riiriiia where MRA is at work. It has brought 
unity. Our present Prime MinisUa', Thakin Nub wxints 
lioncsty and unity too. Wc need ^IRA to help us reach 
this goal." 

'J'hakin Nu visited London himself in 1950. He came 
for the Memorial Serv’iec in Westminster Abbey to the 
soldiers who fell in the Burma campaign. He came at the 
suggestion of Ma Nyein d'lui's English friend wEo first 
carried an answer to the vilhiges of Burma—George West, 
Bishop of Rangoon. 

At a dinner given to him by the Burmese community in 
London, during his \isit, the Prime Minister told 
them, “Live a life of honesty in Britain so that you arc true 
ambassadors ol* )'our nation. And live in unity with the 
British." 

He paid his tliird visit to Frank Buclmian’s home and in 
his speech of thanks said, “You find here a w\armtli and 
understanding you find nowhere else in the West." 

In 1951 Malm Ba Saing, Minister for Karen Affairs in 
the Government of Burma, went to the National Assembly 

^Thakin Nu sent a message to Frank Euchman at the Caux 
Assembly in 1949. The text appears on page 189. 
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of MRA held at Washington. He went with the apjirowil 
of Thakin Nu. On his return he submitted a report to his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. This is wliat he said: '‘Moral 
Rc-Armament has been tried and tested and jbund 
successful in country after country. We realise how neces¬ 
sary it is to solve the refugee problem, to bring to an end 
the conflict with the insurgents and to stabilise the 
economic life of the country. Wc realise only loo wcH that, 
unless w’C solve these problems, and that soon, we may 
well be overcome by the threats to our freedom and our 
future.” 

Mahn Ba Saing proposed three, things. First, that 
Burma should follow the example of India and invite 
Dr. Buchman to bring an international force to Burma. ^ 
Second, that Burma should send a picked ckiegation to 
the next MRA Assembly. And third, tliat '‘as Moral 
Re-Armament tcaclics, wc should start with ourselves in 
applying the standards of absolute lK)nest\', absolute 
purity, absolute unselfishness and absolute love to our 
own lives, homes and national situations.” 


II 

The first big impact of MRA on India began when a 
British Government oflicial decided that the best way he 
could win the hearts of the East w^as to admit that he had 
been cold and superior to his Indian colleagues and subor¬ 
dinates, and apologise to them for his attitude. ITie cflect 
of this was startling. The Indians said they had never 
believed a white man could say ‘'Sorry” with such frank- 

^ Sec page 190. 
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nrss. I'liF life ol' that rommunity began to be trans- 
lonnetl. 

Mahalnra Gaudhi heard the news r)f tliis r(‘nvarkaA)lc 
lamlishman. in his ashram. He did not believe it eould be 
true. Some monllis later lie said to his informant, ' I liad 
that story investigated. It is all true." (huidhi described 
M(n'al Re-Armament as "‘the best thing that has come out 
of the West." 

Since die war Gaux has been a magnet for the leader- 
ship of India. Among the first to come was Ragunath 
Nimbkar, one of tlu* pioneers of Gommunism in that vast 
sub-continent. Niml)kar'.s earliest memories were of an 
endless struggle against dcl)t in a small village near 
Bombay, while the merchants and the British lix^d in 
what seemed to him luxury in the big city. His parents 
scraped to s(‘nd him to college. But the boy had already 
(lung himsc'li' so \iolently into enctiess bitter political 
acti\ ity that lie failed his examinations. 

In 19212 lie was sent to gaol for the first time. The 
Ciommunists got in touch w'ith Nirnbkar when he came out 
ol* prison and he became a I’ouiidcr-mcmber of the All- 
India Gomniunist Party. 

By 1933 the Gommunists were ready for a trial of 
strength. But in Ckiieutta tlic plot was discovered. Nimb- 
kar was the chief of the accused in the famous '‘ATocrut 
(Conspiracy (Case" and was given the heaviest sentence, 
twelve years’ imjn'isoiiment. I’his later w'as reduced to one 
year twelve months of fanatical brooding and bitterness 
beliirid bars. 

In 1939 he w\as elected Workcix’ Delegate to the ILO 
Conference in Geneva. From there he travelled to 
Moscow^ There he was showm to a magnificent room 
overlooking the Red Square. But at the last moment a 
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more prh^ilegcd guest arrived and Nirubkar was given a 
less good room. He was dcejdy hurt. He returned I’roin 
Moscow disillusioned with tlic ikirt\ but still in love witli 
its idea. 

In 1941 the British put liim in gaol again becearse oFliis 
hostility to the '‘ImperieJist war'k One y(‘;ir later he and 
other Communists v/ere released to win tlic supjjort ol' 
Indian workers for the war ellbrt w hieli iio\v htid Soviet 
blessing, lie was made Labour Welfare Adviser to tlu* 
Government. 

In 1944 he was appointed by the Government of India 
to represent labour at a committee of ir.quiry in connec¬ 
tion wath a threatened postal strike in l^ombay. He Ibund 
that the President of the Gommittcc, Mr Krishna 
Prasada, then Postmaster Cicneral of Jiombay, had invited 
the members of the committee to his home. It was a new 
home and this was the house-w'arming. Krislina Prasada 
is an old friend of Frank Buchman and of Moral Re- 
Armament. 

Nimbkar found himself in a varied gathering. There 
was Sir Francis Low, editor of tlie Tmrs of India, Lioiu'] 
Jardinc, British Resident (Senior Civil Service Ofiiecr) at 
Baroda, the man whose change of attitude had so excited 
the interest of Mahatma Gandhi; a cotton magnate from 
Egypt; a smart young British Captain, ADC to the 
Governor of Bombay, and others. 

Nimbkar was suspicious. He announced baldly, ‘T am 
only interested in a tangible solution to the working con¬ 
ditions of the postal servant.” Nobody argued. The 
British Resident simply said that in the past his attitude 
had been indifferent, superior and wTong towards Indians 
and that he had had to change. 

The Postmaster General said he was sorry he had not 
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taken trou])lc to be fully inlonnccl what the workers' wac^es 
w(‘re and liow they related D) llie cost of hviirj;. At whicli 
the eottnii nEinnfactuna' deseribed l\o\v in ly^ypt he had 
lera’iicd to put :ill liis cards on the talde witli his workcTS 
and j^ive as iiuu h care to his workers' \viirj;cs as to liis own 
‘-alary. Xirnbkar's key Marxist ary'ument that a ])crson 
\v!il only (hauiir: "alien the system ihaii^e'’- broke down 
]jef(H'(‘ this first-liaiid cA’idtaiee. ih^liad !i('\er l)c!ieved that 
('i;;iny;e c ould eonic by elioiee instead of by violent action. 

So the followino' d;iy Niinlikar, the ae;italor, presented 
himself ;U the d'aj Mithal iiotel where the En(:;lishiTian was 
staAintt'. '[’lie f»re and l:)ittcriiess of a lifetiira' poured out 
of liim. He attacked the Enoiislunan savae;(dy. '‘Alter 
150 years of British rule is there such poverty in die world 
as in India.? You retire on fat pensions for which we, tlie 
und<Tfcd, liavc to pay. You take niillioiis out of the 
country, d’hen you come and talk to us about Moral 
Re-Armament. \VY are a religious people. It is not we 
who need to be dillercnt.” 

A drizen points (‘f self-justification leapt into Jardine's 
mind. But he did not liit back. He simply said that the 
British peoj)le like himself liad maclc^ many mistakes, but 
liis aim now v»’as to see things different for the future. 

Nirnbkar's rage? drained away in die face of sucli dis¬ 
arming lionesty. B)Ut he was still sceptical. 

'J'hc test and proof for him came in Krishna Prasada's 
Ikandling of the Post Oiiicc crisis. It began with deadlock 
between Government and Trade Unions, and ended with 
nnanimous agreement which raised die wages of 20,000 
lower paid postal workers and aircctcd indirectly the 
pay of 80,000 more j^ostal cmjdoyecs in other provinces. 

That a committee consisting of five hctercygencous 
members and representing conflicting interests could 
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produce a unanimous report was ccmsidcrcd to be a 
miracle; indeed (here had been forebodini^s that there 
would be thiee or lour separate i (‘poi ts. 

Nimbkar returned to Delhi. He was in favour of' die 
ju'inciplcs of AIRA, but not yet a master of its ])ra('tice. 
He had a serious quarrel with his ( liicf, Dr. Ambedkar, 
the leader of the sixty million Untoucliables, and resigucfl 
his post. Then he was caught up in a textile dispute 
involving 5,000 workers and to dramatise tlie situatio!) 
went on a nineteen-day hunger strike. In the middle of 
liis last lie was amazed to receive a warm letter asking 
after his well-being from an English friend ol'Jai'dine's. 
Later Nimbkar said, ''This gesture in a time of trouble 
meant more to me than all the arguments.'’ 

He was invited to Caux and after consulting with 
Mahatma Gandhi, who approved and asked for a report 
when he got back to India, he aeee[)ted. His visit to (kiux 
was the turning point of his life. Before he left he said, 
"A few years ago I hated one and all excejit the workers 
of the world, I hated the British imp(‘rialists bitterly. I 
have been very moved here to meet Britishers who admit 
mistakes and ha\c changed. I want to shake hands and 
say that when India and England work together, it will 
be a great force for remaking the world." 

He sent a letter to Dr. Ambedkar apologising for his 
anger and self-will which had led to his resignation as 
Labour AVelfare Adviser, d’his letter mo\ed Dr. Ambedkar 
profoundly. 

By the time he got back to India communal bitterness 
had flared iq). Nimbkar told the Press, ''Tliis communal 
situation plays into the hands of the enemies of 
India's freedom. AIRA stands for a third waiy in such 
disputes.’’ 
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Eiirly in 1947 lie became c.liairman of a committee of 
inquiry into labour waives and conditions. In April, 1948, 
lie completed a report which was unanimously signed 
by workers’ and employers’ representatives -although 
it lecommended considerable sacrifice for the employers. 

T he trade union haider Mr. B. K. Mukiajee explains 
this unanimity wliich startled Indian opinion, 
force of his conviction changed c\*er) onc around him.” 

And until his death in 1948, Nimbkar llie Communist 
jnonc(*r fought to get Marxists and management to Caux, 
as both, he lelt, needed tlie power of the greater ideology 
that had ( aptiired his own life. 

I'he Deputy Chairman of the National Planning Com¬ 
mission, of which Pandit Nehru is cliairman, said, ‘‘Here 
is a force tliat can change selfishness and greed and all that 
is wrecking the souls of people. Until 1 met MRA I had 
not felt confident that there was an idea wliich ('ould be 
applied universally as an adequate answer.” 

An interesting sign (»f new unity between the peoples 
of die East and West came at (kiux in 1950 when t!u‘ 
Independence Days of PakislanCand India were celebrated. 

T’he new Hags were hoisted before the entire assemlily 
by a Moslem who had had to leave all his possessions when 
India was given the district where he lived; a Hindu 
revolutionary leader who had had a price on liis head 
and an English rdlicer ^vho liad tried to track liim down, 
but (Uily caught u]) with liim at Caux. 

’Among Pakistani loadt rs who liavc hern at Clanx arr the lion. 
Nurul Amin, Prime Minisi(‘r of I'kast Brngal, the lion. Mahk 
Mohammed Anwai- Khan, Political Adviser to the (Governor of the 
Punjab; Major-(.icncral S.M.A. haruki; Omimadore llajee Mo 
hammed Siddiq (ihoudri, rormcr Clhitd' of Stall', Royal Pakistan 
Navy; and Mr. Zafnir Ahmed, President of the Clhamher of (iom- 
merer, Lahore. A slatianent by Mr. Niirul Amin is given on {.>age 19 
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Those ^vho s:iVv' th.is sfciic rcmcnibcrrcl the words of 
Air. Jiiniali an evcnin.i;' ('('his last visit to I.a)iidf»ii 

wliich lie spent with .Moral Re-ArniainciU. lie eainc 
tense and W(‘ar\\ l)i»t as time weiu on lie relaxed and 
talked in a way whieli s(nnc of his eoiieat^iK's d<‘el;Li‘ed they 
had never heard before. And its he left lie said, '“Vou 
liavt' the answer to tin* hates cTthe world here.’’ 

nr 

R.emeinbering Afr. Achnrs words about tin* West win- 
nine; the heart of the Ihist, it is worth fjiiodng from t]i(‘ 
letter^ re('('i\(al liy Ih’onk Ihichman i?i Se})((MVil)(T, inf)0, 
frmn leaders in India wlio ha\'e met liini pinronaily or 
known his work. Among tlie sigiiatorit's m'c the Dejiuty 
Ckhairman and three mcmix'rs of the National Planning 
Commission, the President of the National Trades Union 
Congn'ss. the Vice-Chancellor of Aladras Ihiiveisity, the 
Chief Alinistcr of West Bengal, the Alinistcr of Education 
for the United Provinces, the Alinistcr of Labour for 
Biluir and the (ihairman of data Industries. 

^Thc full text of the letter is s^ivni on page? ipo. The followiiijr 
inmibcrs ('f the Invitation Cloinmillee have visiu^cl the World 
Assembly for Moral Re-Arinarnent at (laux Dr. S. N. Axarwal, 
Secretary, Foreign Department, Sarvodaya Samnj, Wardha; tlie 
late Sir Ciirunath Bewoor, Mana.qir.cf Director, Air India, Ltd.; 
Shri Khandubhai Desai, Presid'-nt of the Indian National J’rad ’s 
Union Congress; Sir Lakhshnianaswarni Mndaliar, \'ire-Uhanc:(‘Ilor, 
Madras University; Shri Gulzarilal Nanda, Deputy Chairman, 
.National Planning Commission; Sliri Ramnath Podar, Industrialist; 
Sliri Krishna IVasada, Director CL neral, Posts and d'elet^raplis; Sir 
Sri Ram, former CLtairman of the Indian Chamber of Commerce; tlie 
lion. Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister, West Bengal; the Hon. A. N. 
Sinha, Minister of Labour, Bihar. 

Indian trade union leaders at Caux have numbered seventeen 
including thirteen Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries and mem¬ 
bers of executive committees of National Trade Unions. 

Industrialists include four directors of Tata Industries. 
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arc coiiviDced tli.it tlie true hoj)c for I^riiigiiig JasN 
ini; in sneial and econraiiic eceiditions and jar 

l.irin'a'n,!.;- peace to lint world lies in inu!li[)!yi]pir sucii 
;}i\ici:ra! iv'sulls a.s we l)elievc to have !.)ceM acliicved Ly 
Moral ivc-AriiKiincnt .... We co!isi(h:r that sucli moral 
r(‘-ai‘i iia.incnt of the nati(/ns is the meed of the hour and the 
hope oi' tile hiture .... We would like )'ou to know how 
y!aa! we would all be to see you in india this \vinl(tr alon^ 
with an internal ion;,! team so that we may proht by \ onr 
('xp^ rk'iua:. .... dk/gether we must sueet'ed in turning 
the world Iroin crisis to cure, and in dernonstraiing an 
o\’(a’arcliing' !d(‘o!ogy jbr mmiagement and labour, for 
left iind rigiit, f-r east mid west/' 
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‘ALL ASIA \VILL LISTEN' 


r EXIN TIIOrOIIT AND SI>OKE ill tcrmS of idcoloory. He 
^ once indicated that the shortest way from the Kremlin 
to the White House and No. lo Downini;- Street lay 
through Peking and Calcutta. 

Events in the East prove the force of his theories. 
Russia has shaken ^Vashington and Londcjii by Iier 
advances in Asia, and licr penetration there sets the pace 
in the world to-day. 

How can the statesmen of the free world recapture the 
initiative in Asia? 

How, for instance, can the ideological vacuum in Japan 
be filled? Overwh('lming defeat in battle has given that 
cciuiitry a n(!W constitution. The framework of demo¬ 
cratic society is being inserted into the life of those islands. 
But a Jew miles away arc the coasts of Russia and (diina 
and the idea which is dominating the lives of their millions 
has long since crossed the narrow waters between. So tlu' 
way Jajxin will go has )'cl to be decided by her Ho million 
j:)Cople. 


I 

In Washington, on 28th July, 1950, a little less tlian five 
years after the atom bombs fell on Eliroshima and 
Nagasaki and nine years after Pearl Harbour, a remark¬ 
able event took place. For the first time in the history of 
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the United States, spokesmen lor Japan addressed the two 
Houses of (.a)nG^ress. ^ 

'They were k'achu's f>f a delegaticm of seventy-six 
Ja})aiiese who luid ilown across the world to Caiux and 
were n<)\v on their way hac k to I'okyo. 

wSenator I I. Alc^xancler Smith of Newyjersey escorted six 
mc‘ml)ers of the Japanese Diet, who were part of the 
delc‘i;<ition, on to die floor of the Senate. The rest of the 
party occ upied a sec tion of the Gallery. 

d’he \M( e-PresidenT of the Ihiited States, Mr. Albcai 
lkirkle\‘, introduccxl the \i si tors. Them Mr. Kuriyama, 
representini( the Prime Minister's j)a]‘ty, replied. 

Air. Kuriyama's speech was interrupted no fewer than 
se\ en. times by loud a])])]ause, not only from the flexor c^l' 
the Uhamber l3ut also from the c^alleries. The Senatcus 
rose to liim as he finished his speech. He said, went 

to Ckiux in searcli of the true content of democracy. \Vc 
f'oiind the ideology which will feed democracy in Japan 
and which at the same time is the powerful answer to 
Clommunism.” Then after exj^ressing gratitude for 
America's forgiveness and her aid in helping Japanese 
recovery, Mr, Kuriyama continued, ‘AVe are sincerely 
sorry for Japan's big mistake. AV e broke almcxst a centui }^- 
old friendship between the two countries.'’ The Senate 
and the galleries sat in dead silence, deeply moved by this 
hemest apology from another nation. 

Tlie delegation was welcomed with equal warmth in 
the House of Representatives. Here Mr. Kitamura, the 
Secretary General of the Democratic Party and former 
Finance Minister, was the spokesman: ‘AVe, the Japanese 
people, feel responsible lor finding an answer to Com¬ 
munism, an answer that will give a basis on which inspired 
democracy can be established in the Far East.” He then 

^For extract from the Congressional Record see page 194. 
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said that the Japanese delegates Ixad found this answer 
at Caux. .After the xvar Japan liad thought that her most 
urgxait need vvais economic rehabilitation. A far more 
biisic reconstruction was needed and they luid discovered 
in Aloral Re-Arniaiuent tlie monil basis on which alone 
a true economic order could be establislicd. 

The j^iew York Times commented on these dev elopments 
in an editorial of 29th July, 1950: ‘‘It is sadly true, among 
nations as among individuals, that the friends of )'('slerday 
are not adways the friends of to-day. In com])ensalion, t:ie 
enemies of yesterday may not be enemies to-dev' .... 
reac(‘ and goodAvill can return, even after llie most terrible 
events. The Mayors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
among y esterday's visitors. If tliey felt that they too had 
soirietliing to forgive they had achieved that miracle. For 
a moment one could sec out of the present darkness into 
the years when all men may be brothers.''^ 

II 

How did this historic event liajipcn? In 1949 the first 
major Japanese delegation to Europe sirict^ the war 
tra\'el!ed to Caux, with the sanction of General 
MaeArthur. They numbered tliirty-four and were l(‘d l)y 
Mr, detsu Katayama, first elected post-war Prime 
Minister of Japan and head of the Social Democratic 
Party .2 

H^'or full text see page 19B. 

^Othcr members of tlic delegation included Mr. Kensuke Hori- 
nouchi, former Ambassador to \VasIringtori,\viio was withdrawn si lortly 
before Pearl Harbour on account of his opposition to Japan's military 
aims; Mr. Tokutaro Kitamura, Secretary General of the Democratic 
Party and former Minister of Finance; Mr. S. Yainada, M.P. for 
Hiroshima; Dr. Ayusawa, Executive Director of lire Gentral I.abour 
Relations Board; and editorial representatives of the newspapers 
Asahi and Mainichi which have a combined circulation of seven 
million. 
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At the su,Ingestion of some of Mr. Katayama\s delega¬ 
tion, two MivA workers spent the spring of 1950 in Japan. 
'Jliey lra\'cl]ed from city to city, leaving behind them 
MRA eelLs in the factori(^s and eommunitics. 'rhey dis- 
('()V(ned peoj^le wlio, all through the dillicnlt years of 
nhlitaristie dictate‘rsliip and war. had kept tlic llamc of' 
MRA alight in Japan. 

I'he response to tlieir message was aina/iiig. Wathin a 
fmv nraitiis sec enty-six haiders of Japanese life had bc‘cn 
so eapturcal by it tiiat tlicy were ready \o leave tlicir 
(diieial desks, tlaeir trade union activities and tlieir civic 
respom:iL'ilitic‘S and travel half-wa\ round the world, pay¬ 
ing their own (:x])Cii:;(‘S, to find an ideological ans>\'cr foi 
their nation. 

Jii 

This later delegati.;n is said to be tiie largest and most 
representative group of political, industrial and ci\'ic 
leaders to lea\c J.'ijian since the war. It included the 
Governors of st'vim Prefectures; members of ilic Demo¬ 
cratic, Liberal and Socialist ])artics in both Houses of 
P:irliamciit; tlic Min ors of Hij oshiniii, Nagasaki, Kobe 
iiiid Nagano; the President of the largest elec trical com¬ 
pany (Shibaura Electric) and of tlic largest insurance 
cc^mpany (Nijipon Life); trades union Iciiders, and lead¬ 
ing educational, press and radio personalities. 

Before they left, a hircwcll lunclieon was gi\'cn them 
by the Prime Minister. Mr. Yc^shida told them, 'Tii 1870 
a represciitalivc group of Japanese tra\clled to the West. 
On their return they changed the course of Japanese life. 

I believe that when this delegation returns, you, too, will 
open a new page in our history.”^ 

message from the Prime Minister of Japan to the MRA 
World Assembly, sec page 193. 
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The Japanese travelled through Switzerland, Germany, 
France and Britain and visited the United States on llieir 
way back to Tokyo, lliey spent three weeks at Gaux, 
mingling with statesmen and industrial leaders Irom both 
the \actorious and tl*c conquered nations. 

In Germany, the Ihiited States High Commissioner 
received them in his Bonn residence, d'he Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, when he 
gave them an olhcial welcome, said that he knew (iaux 
w’cll, and much a])preciated Dr. Bnehman's gnxit con¬ 
tribution to international unity and social justice.' 

A party of elevam liew to Berlin at the invitation olThe 
Ford Mayor, IVofcssor Ernst Reuter. I’he Ahi\'or ol* 
Hiroshima, Mr. Shinzo Hamai, presented Reuter with a 
cross carved from the w'ood of a 400-ycai-old tree planted 
at the time of the foundation of tlic city. 'Fliis tree was a 
sacred camphor tree. Its roots ran under roads and pa\'(‘- 
ments wdiich rolled in waves over them. For no man 
would cut the root of the sacked tree. The tree was dis¬ 
integrated by the atomic bomb, but its heart stood firm. 
From this heart the itoss was cut. The smell of th(‘ 
camphor still lingers in it. , 

Meanwhile another group visited Rome, where they 
were received by the Pope and by members of the Italian 
Government. The whole party also visited Paris and 
London, wTcre they were given official receptions by 
civic and political authorities. 

’The Federal Vice-Chanrcllor, Mr, Bliichcr. together witli Dr. 
Wildermuth, Minister of Reconstruction, Dr. Lukasrliek, Ministia' 
for Refugees, and Dr. Storch, Minister of Labour, gave a dirin<*r to 
the Japanes<; delegation. Other receptions were given by the Lord 
Mayors of Berlin, Cologne, Duisburg, Diisseldorf, Essen, Gelsen¬ 
kirchen, Hamburg and Bremen. 
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IV 

Durinc; their world mission the Japanese began to 
pattern in their own delegation the secret of unity for their 
nation. One of tlie delegates was Mr. Eiji Suzuki, the 
chief of jiolice of Osaka, ilis work is dangerous. His wife 
said that she never knows when he leaves liomc in the 
morning wlietlicr he will get safely back at night, so violent 
is the hatred that liis work lias aroused in the hearts of 
some of the people of Osaka. 

He is a big man, witl] a mask of toughness which his job 
demands. One of his bitter enemies was another member 
of the delegation, Mr. Katsuji Nakajima, a leader of the 
200,000 strong Metalworkers’ Union of Japan. 

Mr. Nakajima is little more than half the size of the 
chief of }K)lice, but full of fight. He was in Hiroshima 
when the bomb fell and bears the marks of it to this day. 
He is a devoted husband and father and in his spare time 
paints and draws with beauty. 

But he loathed the chief of police so much that all the 
way across the w^orld in the aeroplane he w^ould not speak 
to him, 

ffis eyes spark with fire behind his spectacles. But the 
water of tears quenched the fire as he went to see the chief 
of police one day at Caux and begged pardon for his hate. 
He told him he realised that all his talk of the brotherhood 
of man w^as unreal when he had so burning a hate for 
another man. 

Next day the chief of police rose from his seat in a 
session of the Assembly and before 1,400 people from 
nations all over the world begged the pardon of Mr. 
Nakajima for his hatred of the Socialists and Com¬ 
munists. He said, “I have been overcome by your tre¬ 
mendous spirit. There has been a chain reaction in my 


1 ) 
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own heart. AltltOLiL;Ii I ani opposed (o flor7iniin!isnn [ 
have lost rom])l('tel\' nn laitia'd oftlie (aanniunisls whom 
I 1kiv(' blamed and fbn,i;ht for }ears/' 

Someone irom anotlier country, wlio had Jived for yc*ars 
in Japan and knows tlie great reserv e and proper j)ride of 
her peojde, said tl7:it if he had not seen this witli his own 
eves lie would never luue belie\ ed it j)Ossible. (.)ne oi'tlie 
membei's of the Japanese i)ie( described it as ‘'(lie greatest 
gift tiuit could l)e given to Jajnan. It answ(a\s the liatred 
that tlireateiis to tear Ja])an with civil war.'" 

Nakajinia and the chief (A' police deci(l(‘d to fight 
together to carry the answer to hatred and tlie secret of 
unity to iIk^ whole rd'(lie hast. 

In a farewell speech bef>rc leaving America on 6lli 
August, 1950 - fiftli anniversary of the dn^i^ping of tlie 
atom bomb cai Hiroshima Mr. Xakajima s.iid, ‘*I had 
used as rny only wavapon in tlie labour movement t!ie‘ 
w'eapon of hatreal. I want to (iaux with Iialrcd ol' the 
Amcrleans and ea].)italists as tlic ))asis f>r the philosophy 
which I fed to Union members. But there I began to 
realise that in this (onfliet of hate I could ne>t solve the 
problems of my family nor the })iobIcins within my own 
heart nor the problems of lU)' eoimaides in Labe)ur. 'I’hc 
experience of removing this hate w as te> me an evam gi eater 
spiritual shock than the phvsieal slock I received at 
Hirosliima. This is the only road f >r Japan and tlie only 
road for the world. \VV>rds arc catching in my throat. I 
do not know just exactly what to say. But I am going to 
leave to-morrow with the strong faitli that our hearts will 
all be lied together. As I arrive in Japan there will be 
many friends waiting for me, among them my friends in 
the Ckimmunist Party. These Communist friends will be 
asking many, many questions - for example, what I saw 
in USA. I intend to answer them in this way, ‘Japan 
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and America must Ijc tied tos^ether. But how can tlicy 
be tied to.i^eilHT? 1 he Jaj)aiu\se must c)ian^:!^e now. But 
undoubted]}’ the Americans will liave to cJiamte a bit 
too. A new ideolo<2;-y will bring- tr>gelhcr Japaai and 
Aiuei iea. (Iiange and unity - tliesc arc the things tliat 
will luiiig real |K:ace to tlu^ world.’ In our c:(.)r]ier (.f the 
Oriioit, blood is being spilled. But don't forgcT sonic of us 
will also be flgliting with eveiA thing we ha\e for a new 
ideol( »g\'.'’ 

In the hist three months after their rc turn members of 
the del<‘gatioiJ ha\'e spoken to over a million people in 
meeiiiigs, and tln'ougii the jinsss a.ufl radio, dhey lia\e 
adso d('nionstrat(‘d in their new-found teannvork the 
unity wliieh an (wt'raiehing i(!ee»l(‘gy eaii produce, (lorn 
s.'ixatives and Socialists ha\e hetm working and speaking 
together. Publit' apologies and reeon ihatioiis liave given 
clear evidence of the determination of llu'sc men to appdy 
their eonviclions. 

A Member of Parliament says that he is eoiuanced lliat 

tlic ideology of MRA will jienctraie into every area cd' 
Japanese life.” And Suzuki, the chief of police, writes, 
“'l\vo things scc*m to imjiress jicoplc most one being my 
CNperieiice of ehaiigc at Caux and the other the practice 
of the highest ideology in the world. I am firmly deter¬ 
mined to extend MRA in Japan for the rcdiabilitation of 
this eouiUry.'’ 


V 

The Japanese summed up tlie potential significance of 
their journey for the whole of Asia in a statement^ vvliich 
appeared on the front page of The Observer, 'Phey said, 
‘'Russia has advanced in Asia, because the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment understands the art of ideological war. It fights for 

^For full statement, sec page 199. 
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tlie minds of men. We appeal to the governments and 
peoples of the West to do the same-' to make themselves 
expert in the philosophy and practice of Moral Re- 
Armament, which is the ideology of the future. Then all 
Asia will listen.” 
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AFRICA WILL CHOOSE 


O NE HUNDRED AND EIETY MILLION Africans HvC Oil tllis 

continent. For three centuries the slave-ships came 
there and tlie traders with whips and cliains loaded their 
l argocs and dragged them across tlie world. For nearly a 
hundred years they have lived under the domination oi 
Eurc^pcan countries. 

For incn'c than one hundred years, the Africiins liave 
seen gold, diamonds, timber, palm oil and wealth of every 
kind pouring from their native land. Fhe Africans have 
provided the manpower, and the traders and settlers from 
Europe have amassed the riches. 

Notwithstanding the many benefits of W^cstern ‘Vavili- 
satioiF'-admiiiistriition, law and order, lieahh and 
education, and the devoted service of many Europeans 
who have given the best years of tluar liv('S there - the 
African feels that he would be better olT managing his own 
affairs. The dream and the dominant passion among those 
Africans who arc now wakening to world events is Self- 
Government, 

The materialism of the ^Vestern world they know and 
liatc. The materialistic ideology from Eastern Europe has 
not yet captured them. But, as something which may 
help them to break the power of those who govern and, 
they believe, exploit them, the Ah icans tend to welcome 
Communism. Certainly few^ things irritate an African 
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more than liaving‘'tlic danger of Communism” pointed 
out to him by a member of an “Imperialist race”. 

At the same time they are in a dilemma and have not 
yet decided where to turn. Their senses tell them their 
security and destiny lie with the democracies of the West, 
Their emotions urge them towards Ihistcrn CV)mmunism. 

But when Africans see an ideology at work which fights 
for both East and WTst, an ideology based on change for 
the white people as well as for c\*cry other race, tlicy 
accept it wholeheartedly. 


1 

A large sccticm of the white race on this continent live in 
the Union of South Africa. How is the ideology of change 
affecting the Afrikaans and British people there and 
their relationship to each other and to the coloured races? 

Through 1949 and 1950 The Forgotten Factor has been 
presented in South Africa. There have been 104 per¬ 
formances seen by 75,000 people. Half the Cabinet and 
more than lialf of Parliament have attended. 

Three meetings have been held in the Houses of 
Parliament. One was chaired by the Hon. C. M. van 
Collcr, then Speaker of the House of Assembly, one by 
the Hon. J. F. T. Naude, the present Speaker.^ Mr. Naude 
sent a personal notice to every Member of the House. I'hc 
third was chaired by the Hon. C. A. van Nickerk, Pre¬ 
sident of the Senate. 

Following these meetings four members of the South 
African Parliament flew to Caux. Two were from the 
United Party, one from the Afrikaner Party and one was a 
Nationalist. After Caux some of them toured Germany, 
Holland and Britain to see MRA in action. The 

^For an address given by the Hon. J. F. T. Naud6 at the World 
Assembly, sec page 200. 
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Nationalist Member addressed a gathering of business 
men in London in these words: 

‘dt is surprising to lie welcomed into a British gathering 
in this \vay. It is evidence of something new, as I have 
been fighting the Britidi all my life. My fathers did before 
me. In school I had been forced to learn English, but at 
liomc I had been tauglit to hate. My children I taught to 
Iiate too. 

J saw a lot at C-aux. 'Llien I went to Germany and 
Holland. I stayed in private houses and discussed things 
pri\ ately with people. I spent an evening in the home of 
the manager of the Gelsenkirchen Goal Gompany. I saw 
his wife, a cultured lady, entertain with open heart a Gom- 
munist trade union leader from her husband's mines. I 
myself was anti-Gommunist, but I spent one of the 
happiest evenings of my life in the home of a former 
Goimnunist. 

‘df w^c in Soutli Africa want to save ourselves we must 
look across tlic seas. Our frontier is not on the Limpopo 
but where the last man in this world is.” 

Performances of The Forgolicn Factor w'cre seen by all 
sections of South African life, European, native, coloured 
people of the Ga]7c, Indian. The first performance for a 
w holly native audience w-as in one of the towmships on the 
Gold Reef. Here audiences Iiad a habit of coming late to 
the theatre. But tw^enty minutes before curtain time the 
liall was so crowTled that not one more could possibly get 
in. At the end of the performances the audieiu'e rose and 
sang with deep feeling the Zulu national anthem. 

Other performances for native audiences wx*rc held 
throughout the industrial centres, as well as at Adams 
College in Natal and at Fort Hare. “One reason we 
Bantus do not get further is that we do not agree among 
ourselves,” explained one of them. “If a Zulu is chairman 
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of a council the Basutos will not co-opcrate, and if a 
Basuto is chairman the Zulus walk out. Since w-e saw The 
Forgotten Factor w'e have had the best meeting of our 
Towmship Council ever.” One of the Bantu leaders said, 
“This is melting people’s hearts, and that is what we need 
most of all in this country.” 

Race conflict is near the surface in South Africa. There 
has been loss of life this past year. But on some occasions 
where trouble was expected none occurred, and more than 
one official in native afiairs claims that The Forgotten 
Factor has been instrumental in averting bloodshed. 

Manilal Gandhi, who edits the African paper Indian 
Opmion, which his father Mahatma Gandhi founded, came 
with his family. Describing the play in liis paper lie 
said, “Moral Re-Armament is a lighthouse in this dark 
and stormy world of ours, and it will guide us to the right 
way. ^Ve feel that the darkness that surrounded our 
hearts has been lifted.”* This performance w^as in the 
Gandhi Hall, Durban, on the eve of the Indian day of 
protest against the Group Areas Bill. 

R. P, Erasmus is the Vice-President of the Soutli 
African Minewwkcrs’ Union. In 1922 he led the greatest 
strike in the history of South Africa. Thirteen thousand 
strikers were organised in armed commandos. Johannes¬ 
burg was under martial law. Over 700 people lost their 
lives. It Mas the upheaval that overthrew the Smuts 
government. Erasmus w^as the “Kommandant-Gcncraal”, 
and in South Africa he is still known as General Erasmus. 
After the strike was quelled Erasmus was captured and 
sentenced to death. His sentence was commuted to hard 
labour and after three years an embittered man took up 
the cause of the mineworkers again. 

Erasmus came to The Forgotten Factor the same night as 

Tull text of the article is given on page 201. 
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one of the managers of his mine. At the age of sixty-six he 
is still an underground miner. The following day the 
manager said to him, “Erasmus, last night I saw The 
Forgotten Factor^ and nev^cr again will I treat any man as of 
less value than myself.” Erasmus replied, “Never again 
will I advocate a strike when we can settle our differences 
this way.” 

For some months he quietly worked out his convictions, 
saying little outside. 71 icn he was at a reception given by 
the Mayor of the gold-mining town of Springs. After 
some formal speeches Erasmus rose and asked if he might 
say something. Everyone was interested, for his back¬ 
ground was well known. He said, “After The Forgotten 
Factor I sat down to tea with a mine manager. It is my 
first time in forty years in the mines that it has happened. 
We are annihilating one another in tlie world. I once saw 
a fight between a baboon and a bulldog. At the end the 
baboon lay dead and the dog had to be destroyed. Wc 
have been like tliat, but now things arc dillcrent. If team¬ 
work becomes reality, light will rise again. Otherwise wc 
go down into the darkness.” 

Erasmus is a Nationalist. He fought under Paul Kruger 
and still feels passionately the experiences of the Boer war. 
Tears poured do^vn his cheeks when he visited the house 
on Lake Geneva v\ hero the old President died in exile. In 
1949 Erasmus opposed the mineworkers taking part in 
Caux. In 1950 he advocated sending a delegation at the 
expense of the Union. The President, Vice-President and 
Organising Secretary all came. 

'Phey told how a dispute recently arose which wais 
exactly similar to one which had earlier vexed the 
industry for two years. A conciliation board, representa¬ 
tive of the Government, the Union and the employers" 
Chamber of Mines, was set up. “I had become sick and 
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tired of the continual struggle in our industry, and thought 
the Chamber might now feel the same/' said the miners’ 
President. ‘'So I proposed that an adjournment should be 
granted while the two sides considered the matter in the 
light of Moral Re-Armament. As a result, settlement wies 
reached within a fortnight.” A management observer 
commented, ''This is a settlement without j^rcccdcnt in 
the industry’s history.” 

The Organising Secretary of (he Union, Mr. E. R. \*an 
Rensburg, who visited C’^iux later than the others, re¬ 
stated his President’s opinion that relations between the 
mineworkers and the Employers’ Federation were now on 
the best of footings as a result of Aforal Re-Armament. 

“ In addition to the normal problems between woi’kers 
and management we face a colour issue in South Afi ica,” 
he said. “I shall do everything in my power to see that the 
colour question is solved above party politics and through 
the guidance of God.” 

Erasmus was invited to England. “That is no place for 
me,” was his first reaction. But finally he decided to come 
and much kindness w^as shown to him. One of the people 
he met was Lord Hardingc of Penshurst, Private Secretary 
to three successive British Kings. There were three 
reasons, said Erasmus, wTiy he should dislike Lord Ilard- 
inge. First he was British, second he was “upper class”, 
and third he w^as a “capitalist”. But Moral Re-Armament 
gave them a true basis for trust and friendship. 

As Erasmus flew back to South Africa a treasured 
possession was a picture of the two of them together. He 
said, “I will drop every bit of bitterness into the sea as I 
fly back.” In Johannesburg he reported to a meeting on 
his trip, “I came to England and I met a lot of changed 
Englishmen and I learned a lot of things from them.” 

The Erasmus home has been remade. Most of the 
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money Erasmus earned used to be spent outside the house. 
Now they have a new carpet and a sofa and chairs. His 
wife sa\'s, “I didn't always look forward to his return. 
Now 1 just cannot wait for the moment he comes in.” 

After his return to South Africa Ihvismus routed the 
advocates of class warfare who attacked him in the 
Union, by demonstrating that tlie miners had won more 
ground on the basis of Moral Re-Armament in one year 
than by other methods after many years of struggle. 

II 

In terms of the future of /Yfrica, few groups arc more 
important than the coloured students from that continent 
who come to Britain to complete their training. AH of 
them hope to rise to positions of leadership on their return 
to Africa, and many of them have already won distinction 
and achieved much among their own people. 

In Britain, however, they often meet diHiculties. In the 
words of a successful young artist from the Cold Coast, 
‘AVc arc quickly disillusioned wlien we try to get lodg¬ 
ings. It's easy to obtain a list of addresses, but quite 
another matter to find a landlady willing to entertain a 
coloured student. The result is that many of us have to 
live in crowded hostels, completely cut off from English 
home life. Naturally enough we tend to stick to ourselves, 
and the resentment and bitterness we feel turns inwards. 
Most educated Africans come to Britain with already 
strong nationalist feelings. These feelings grow as w^c are 
excluded more and more from personal touches with 
English people.” 

The Communists take endless trouble over these 
African students—future leaders in their nations. For 
example, they are told that they can ohidLin free training at 
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Charles University, Prague, in almost any subject from 
zoology to atomic research. A number of them have 
accepted this tempting offer, little realising its full im¬ 
plications. 

Also Communist homes are wide open to coloured 
students and they are made very welcome there. After a 
while they are invited to Communist meetings and given 
the chance to speak on colour problems. To-day the 
majority of colonial students find themselves much in 
sympathy with Communist ideas. The reasons for the 
success of Communism arc summed up by one of the 
Africans as follows: 

(1) Communists treat us better than the non-Com- 
munists do. 

(2) They promise—and in fact do practise—freedom 
from the colour bar. 

(3) They promise freedom for the colonial people from 
economic exploitation. 

(4) They promise self-government immediately. 

(5) They encourage and exploit the racial bitterness 
latent in any people who arc ruled by another race. 

Between 1947 and 1950 over seventy African students 
came to Caux, and the majority of them left determined 
to bring Moral Rc-Armament to their countries. One 
such student, after a brief visit to Caux in 1949, returned to 
his university intent on bringing an answer to the bitter¬ 
ness that existed among his fellow countrymen, some of 
whom had even interrupted their work to study the use of 
explosives and the technique of revolution. Within six 
months, through his efforts and with the help of some of 
the local residents, the whole atmosphere among those 
students had begun to change. The following year six of 
them came with him and his wife to Caux. 
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Aaron Obonna is a medical student from Nigeria. At 
Caux he heard people explaining in practical and simple 
terms how the application of absolute moral standards and 
the guidance of God had transformed their own lives and 
begun to affect the life of their nations. On the day he left 
Caux he said, “At first I felt within me that people wanted 
to entertain us with literary experience. Now I know that 
what tliey say from this platform is real. In my guidance 
this morning I wrote, ‘By propounding the ideology of 
MRA and passing it on to us in Africa, Frank Buchman 
has righted the many wrongs of the whites to the coloured 
races. We shall accept and uphold this ideology and shall 
bear it forever. This is the only hope for Africa, nay for 
all nations.’ ” 

A British official, who has been a member of the 
Colonial administrative service for the last sixteen years, 
heard Aaron Obonna speak at Caux. He said, “A great 
issue of the second half of the twentieth century is what 
ideology will grip the coloured peoples of the world. If 
they turn to Communism it will be because we have failed 
to offer them a bigger alternative. It has taken me a long 
time to realise this truth. Obonna mentioned the wrongs 
done by the white races in Africa. I have not readily 
accepted that. My family—my fiither and grandfather on 
both sides—have served for generations in Africa, India 
and other places. We have been mighty proud of the work 
we have done there. But if the coloured peoples of the 
world do not want the sort of ‘democracy’ w^e show them, 
whose fault is that? There has been deep in my thinking 
an attitude towards the African people which said, ‘Look 
what we are doing for you! Look at all our hard work.’ I 
demanded gratitude and was resentful when I didn’t get 
it. I begin to see the wrongs white people have done to 
coloured people in many parts of the world and I am sorry 
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for them. Our greatest need in Africa is an ideology to 
inspire men and to change nicn^ and on which black and 
white can unite. Tliat is precisely what the ideology of 
Moral Re-Armament is doing. I want to back these 
Africans wholeheartedly in their fight for a new Africa 
based on absolute moral standards and the guidance of 
God. To do that effectively I know that I must start with 
a fundamental change in my own attitude.” 

m 

Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, known to millions of people as 
Zik, is President of the National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons and one of the mr)St powerful figures in 
West Africa to-day. 

Pic is forty-six, a married man with four children. Pie 
is a member of the Ibo tribe and his father intended to 
5cnd him to Britain for his education. But a British 
officer one day insulted his father, so he decided to send 
Zik to America instead, lire boy showed courage and 
character there. lie worked for his college fees as a coal¬ 
miner, a dishwasher, labourer and even a boxer. 

He graduated at Lincoln LIniversity and became Master 
of Science at the University of Pennsylvania. He also 
distinguished himself at athletics. At the British Empire 
Games of 1924, while training at the White City, London, 
Zik felt himself and his race insulted by some of the 
Commonwealth competitors. He dropped his English 
name “Benjamin” and has never used it since. 

In 1935 he returned to West Africa and built up a chain 
of newspapers. There arc now five of them which arc read 
by many thousands of Nigerians, and the extent of their 
influence exceeds that of any other newspaper group in 
iNigeria. 
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In 1946 Zik was elected President of the National 
Ck)nncil for Ni.i^cria and the Camcroons. This is a council 
of about 200 trade unions, political parties and tribal 
unions, laicli )’car since then he has resigned and been 
re-elected. 

In rect'iit years there has been a strong feeling in 
Nigt'ria tliat llic constitution should be rev'ised and the 
Africans gi\'cii more say in their own affairs. Zik, as 
Prcsitlent oC llic National Clouncil, pressed for revision, 
llie Ih'iiisli autliorities at first told him he ‘4'cprescnted 
nobody'’. 

Zik thereupon stood for the Legislative Council and w’as 
elected by a decisive majority, dlie British authorities still 
regard(‘d him walli great suspicion. So Zik toured for nine 
months, visiting every part of Nigeria, and returned with 
sujiport from his jicojilc to come to England to see the 
Secretary of State witli proposals for a fiftecn-)'car plan 
towards dominion status. lie had a hud reception in 
England. Lie ^vas smeared by sections of the Press, and 
the outcome of liis visit W'as that he was told to “go home 
and co-operate'’. 

On Ills return home his organisation tore up their pro¬ 
posals for constitutional reform and produced the more 
radical ''ITcedom Charter'’ wiiicli demands self-govern¬ 
ment ?iow outside the British Comnioinvealth. In October, 
1949, Zik embarked on the next stage of his campaign. 
Having failed to convince the Nigerian Government or 
the British Colonial Office with his original proposals, his 
organisation decided to send delegates to any international 
body that w'ould give tlicm a platform. 

Zik was invited to address the “Congress of Peoples 
against Imperialism”, held in London, then to proceed to 
Prague for a conference on “Human Rights” and to visit 
Moscow, 
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On his arrival in England Zik was again attacked by 
sections of the British Press. “Black Mischief was one 
headline, above a full-length picture of Zik. 

He was invited to spend an evening in a London home, 
wLere he was welcomed with simple warmth and treated 
as an honoured guest by his English host. It was here that 
he learnt about Moral Re-Armament. “In all the times 
I have been to London,’’ he remarked, “this is the first 
time I have ever been treated as an equal in somebody’s 
private home.” 

Pie and the Federal Secretary of his party were invited 
to Caux. They accepted. Zik later described what he 
found there as “an island of peace in a sea of discord.” 
He became aware of abundant evidence that human 
nature could be changed. At the end of three days he was 
able to say with deep conviction, “It’s not a question of 
whether Nigeria is right or Britain is right, but what is right 
for Jsfigeria. Our prayer for Nigeria is, ‘Through God’s 
guidance the people of Nigeria shall be redeemed from 
the servitude of hate and fear and suspicion. The fire of 
love shall not be extinguished from the face of Nigeria. 
The torch of absolute honesty, purity, love and unselfish¬ 
ness shall flame anew and bring not only a new Nigeria 
but the dawn of a new world in the making.’ ” 

Soon after his return to London he had news of the loss 
of twenty lives when police opened fire on strikers at the 
Enugu coal mines. At once pressure was put on him by 
African members of the Communist Party to give orders 
for retaliation, and also to bring out the railway workers 
on strike. Zik steadfastly refused. Instead he sent a cable 
which was said to have done much to calm the situation. 

In the teeth of strong pressure he cancelled his plans to 
visit Prague and Moscow. This was a costly decision for 
him. The Daily Worker attacked him on account of it and 
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it was hinted that things would be made difficult for him 
when he got home. He saw the Colonial Secretary before 
he left England, and The Times quoted him as saying he 
hoped there would be “good sense now and better under¬ 
standing on both sides. He would be ready to modify his 
demands for complete independence if the British GvOvern- 
ment were prepared to change their attitude.’" 

Zik flew back to Nigeria. Some of his principal political 
enemies were among those who greeted him at the air¬ 
port. 

He took one of them home in the car with him. On the 
way he said tliat he was sorry for the political rivalry that 
had existed between them and that in the interests of unity 
he wanted to serve under him and co-operate with him. 

One of Zik’s chief aims has been to unify the political 
parties of Nigeria. In this task he diaws constantly on the 
lessons he learned at Caux. Like many other men, he is 
not yet a saint— but a new ideology has begun to change 
his approach to problems. In a major political speech 
recently he concluded by relating his experience of Caux 
and warning the audience of the tendency to point an 
ciccusing finger at the other man, forgetting that three 
other fingers would point backward at the accuser. “I’he 
clement of change of attitude is the forgotten factor which 
should enter the political life of Nigeria,” continued Zik. 
“The point should not be who of our opponents is wrong, 
but what is right. There is no reason why Nigeria should 
not have the spirit of Caux.” 

His papers began to publish news of Moral Re-Arma¬ 
ment’s fight for a new world order, including verbatim 
reports of Buchman’s speeches. And in a cable to a friend 
Zik says: 

“Since my return to Nigeria the Caux spirit has worked 
wonderfully in our local politics. You will be glad to learn 
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that I have become reconciled widi all my former political 
enemies .... Algerians are happy but fiabbcrt^asled. 
They are wondering what broiiglit this about. Yes, the 
forgotten factor is responsible, thanks to Frank Buchmaii. 
The spirit of Caux is miraculous.'’ 

Mcan\vhilc, Zik and his party, whose policy liad been 
to hold ihemsch'cs aloof from the official discussions on 
the revision of the Nigerian constitution, have now taken 
an active part. Zik also played a leading part recently in 
settling a labour-management dispute invoKing 30,000 
worI;crs by bringing togctlier the two sides in an ainicaljile 
settlement. In an editorial headed ‘"The Spirit ol‘Caux**, 
his principal newspaper, The West African Pilot, stated on 
5th June, 1950: 

‘‘The questions on every lip are therefore tliese: Is tiur 
African capable of realising liis destiny? Is he capable of 
generating a sufficient amount of intellectual and moral 
influence to counteract the forces of evil? We believe he 
can. But in that belief wc submit that both leadership and 
followership require the spirit of Caux . • , . That is tlie 
only gateway to African freedom.” 




Chapter Nine 


CAUX 


O NCE TiiE WORLD lookcd to democracy as the door to 
the future. Ihit to-day the millions arc sceptical. 
They sec dcmc)cracy on the defensive, while; from every 
side they are assailed by the plausible logic and daring 
attack of militant materialism. It scorns to oflbr the only 
open road. 

Can democracy rc-wiii her lost phuc in the hearts of the 
millions? 

For the past five years at Caux in Switzerland there has 
been demonstrated a way of living democracy which has 
caught the imagination of men and women of every 
race, background and culture. It has equipped them 
with a revolutionary zeal to make the ideology of 
inspired democracy the dominant factor in their nation's 
life. 

Thirty thousand delegates from 103 countries have been 
to the assemblies at Caux. They include ten Prime 
Ministers and ninety-tlirce Cabinet Ministers, as well as 
trade union ollicials from thirty-four countries, men who 
lead forty million workers. 

Two thousand Marxists and Communists have come to 
find a superior ideology. 

Fourteen United States Senators and twenty-three 
members of the House of Representatives are among the 
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delegations from the Parliaments of the world that have 
come to Caux.^ 

Twenty-one European nations, twenty-two of the 
African countries, tw'enty-two countries in the Americas, 
thirteen of the lands of the Moslem world and the Middle 
East have sent their delegations. Fourteen nations of the 
Far East have been represented. Caux is the Mecca of the 
right ideology. 

In September, 1950, when eighteen of India’s leaders 
sought help in the ideological training of the nation, they 
applied not to Moscow, not to London, not to \Vashington 
—but to Caux. 

Men are turning to Caux because it is providing for 
East and West, for all men everywhere, the secret of 
renaissance, the pattern of a world rebuilt.^ 

I 

What is the magic of Caux that other conferences do 
not have? 

The Vice-President of the French Senate said, “We 
have failed to unite Europe because we have tried to do it 
on a political and economic basis. We need the moral 
unity which we find at Caux.’" And a delegate to the 
United Nations stated, “In many conferences the pro¬ 
blems round the table are greater than those on the table. 
Caux is the conference with a cure, for it deals with the 
factor that is not even on the agenda of other conferences — 
human nature.” 

/ A leader of 28,000 airline workers in India came to 
Caux. In his heart there burned the memory of jailings 

^ For report of official bi-partisan committee to Congress see 
extract from the Congressional Record on page 202, 

* For further reports on Caux sec pages 204, 207 and 212. 
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and beatings. He arrived bitter, cynical and hopeless. 
He began to change. When he faced the moral issues in 
his own life, he recognised the moral issues in the life of 
his nation. His pliilosophy had been that his country 
should be left to itself and stand aside while Russia and 
America fought it out between them and settled what the 
future of the world should be. Now he saw that it was not 
America or Russia, but men like himself in their millions 
who could shape the future. He left Caux determined to 
be a rebuildcr of men. He returned as a constructive 
force to his own people, resolved to play his part with them 
in remaking the world. 

The creation of new men is the normal and daily 
experience at Caux. It can become the normal practice 
of C^abincts. 

Caux deals with men and rebuilds them personally to 
the point where their approach to everything and every¬ 
body changes. Frank Buchman puts it this way: “It 
sounds in the nature of a discovery, but you need new 
people. An ideology which means new people, that is a 
superior ideology. It is a force that has to be reckoned 
with. The force of a superior idea. Isn't it a superior 
ideology if w^c have something better? Human nature 
changed and so utterly different that all men say of you, 
‘This fellow is a genius to live wdth.’ It means new people 
at conferences— people who live differently, who act differ¬ 
ently w hen they get home—radically different. This is the 
change labour expects from management and which will 
meet their demands more than half way. With a chain of 
people living a superior ideology differences soon melt 
away and life becomes a joyous reality.” 

People find a life at Caux. Men of all faiths and men of 
no faith find absolute standards can be applied to their 
lives and to the lives of their nations. 
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A docker from Liverpool says, “No idea has ever come 
out of the Kremlin to equal the four standards of Moral 
Re-Armani en t. ” 

Change is for everyone. It begins wlicn these standards 
are applied drastically. Men with this experience have 
something real which they can pass on to others. And as 
men change they begin to enter a new dimension. For 
problems that seemed insoluble move swiftly towards an 
answer as the hates and greeds and fears of those \vho 
create the problems are dissolved. 

At Caux men learn that human nature can be changed 
—but that only God can change it. 

Faith becomes real to some, stronger to others, as this 
truth is tested by daily renewed experience. Thus a 
Moslem, if he lives up to the highest teaching of Islam 
and accepts absolute moral standards and the guidance 
of God, becomes part and parcel of the moral and spirit¬ 
ual awakening of his people, and so of the world. Without 
this living faith, he is as powerless as a nominal Christian. 

Men, rebuilt and with a faith, articulate that faith in 
such a way that every problem affecting their nation and 
the world is brought within its compass. When the moral 
and spiritual causes of each deadlock arc recognised, the 
answer comes in sight. 

That is how at Caux communists and capitalists, 
management and labour, men of every class and race, find 
the unanimity that the world is awaiting. 

This does not mean that all who come to Caux feel the 
same way about every issue. They do not. But they do 
learn there the secret of how to rise above considerations 
of party, class, race, point of view or personal advantage. 
At that level, unity is found. 
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Caiix is also the pattern of tlio new society. It is a 
comniou life of people from all races and classes, who seek 
the i;uidancc of God in their actions and policies. It fore¬ 
shadows the life we might have in any situation where 
enough men unitedly determine to make the Will of God 
the will ol' the people. It brings the secret of Divine 
Wisdom within the reach of the ordinary sinner and the 
ordinary sceptic. Thousands at Chiux have experienced 
that ^vhcn man listens, God speaks : when man obeys, 
God acts. 

'I'hls forgotleri truth has become the way to reunited 
homes, to ellcctive economic planning, to new unity 
between men and nations. It was in a lime of silence that 
Irene I.aurc, the Frenchwoman, found the answer to the 
l^itterncss tlial burned in her heart a^^ainst Germany. A 
German leader sa\s licr \’isits to tliat country since she 
fnmd that secret have done more to unite Germany and 
Franc e than all the confca'ciiccs of tlic ) ears. 

'Yhc dockers come to Caux. The 1949 dock strike in 
Fritain is estimated to have cost that country £2 17 million. 
A man who played a leading part in that strike gives his 
view tliat the British docks might have been on strike 
agiiin twice since then were it nor lor what he and some 
of his friends had learnt at Caux. They had begun to find 
the superior wisdom that comes to those who arc humble 
enough to realise that human wisdom is not the last 
word. ‘T listen to God,” one of them says, ''and write 
down my thoughts in this notebook. This notebook is 
more important to me than my briefcase, for in it in quiet 
I write down the answers to the problems I carry around 
in my case.” 

Who can compute the millions of money and taxes tliat 
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will be saved to the nations when the conferences and 
committees that sit without ceasing in every continent 
and country debating tlie problems of the hour arc con¬ 
ducted in the spirit of Caux? 

Men of every background find in an experience of 
guidance the bridge over e\'ery division. The Nigenan 
delegates say it is the answer to the bitterness between the 
coloured and white races. A man who had the responsi¬ 
bility of training 100,000 workers of an industrial area 
of Europe in the principles of Marxism secs management 
begin to apply the secret of guidance. He says, ‘AVhen 
management begins to speak with the voice of Caux, the 
class struggle is out of date.” He goes back to his country 
and gives the workers training in this ideology of the heart 
and conscience.^ 

And Communists tear up their Party cards at Caux, for 
listening to the voice of guidance opens the door of faith 
for the schooled materialists. It starts as a practical experi¬ 
ment and becomes a proved experience. 

The conception of a new wwld that Caux offers is so 
vast, yet so personally satisfying, that the Communist says 
he cannot resist it. He sees in this renaissance of society the 
answer to bloody revolution, because in the fire of renais¬ 
sance the steely selfishness and iron injustice which ha\^e 
produced the philosophies of force will melt away. 

Caux is beginning to reverse the historic process of 
infiltration which for so long has riddled the state de¬ 
partments, the trade unions, the schools of the demo¬ 
cracies. Now the Communists are going back to their cells 
and their Party organisations with the force of an answer¬ 
ing ideology which wins their comrades to a greater revolu¬ 
tion. For they carry in their own experience the answer 
to the basic assumptions of the materialist faith. 

^ Sec Dr. Heinz Grohs* statement, page 149. 
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Caux dares to seek the mind of God on the problems 
which the mind of man has created. 

Ill 

Caux also offers tlic world a trained ideological force 
and weapons for its use. I.et Frank Buchman in his own 
words describe how such a force was built. 

‘‘A generation ago a group of men gripped by a 
materialist ideology decided to capture the world with it. 
They gave their lives to that task. For twenty-five years 
they ha\'e worked—every hour, sleeping and waking, 
ceaselessly, skilfully, ruthlessly on a world front. 

‘'Suddenly the statesmen of the democratic nations 
have woken up. They rub their eyes as they see what is 
happening. Why, they ask, arc we in this situation? How 
did it come about? 

‘'The reason is simple. While many slept, and others 
busied themselves with their own afiairs, the materialists 
have been working out their revolution with a philosophy, 
a passion and a plan. 

“What is the answer? A generation ago the force of 
Moral Re-Armament began fighting too. On a world 
front it has been answering plan with plan, idea with idea, 
a militant godless materialism with a militant inspired 
ideology for democracy. 

“The idea caught hold. It remade men. It impacted 
nation after nation. Now' it girdles the globe. 

“I'o-day at the Moral Re-Armament Assembly at Caux 
we see this force in action with the answer, available for 
service. At a time when statesmen realise the lateness cf 
the hour, it freely offers the fruit of twenty-five years of 
toil.” 

In the words of Foreign Minister Schuman of France, 
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it provides “teams of trained men, ready for tlie service of 
the state, apostles of reconciliation and builders of a new 
world/’ 

And at a time when the dcmocraiic nations are search¬ 
ing’ for means to dramatise their cause to the world, (/aux 
has created ideological weapons w'hich ha\'e alnaidy 
proved highly efTective in reaching the millions. 77/r 
Forgotlcn Factor has been translated into twelve languages 
and has been seen by audiences totalling oxer 850,000 
comprising the leadership of eight(^en countries.^ llic 
Good Road revue has dramatised the ideas of democracy 
for tens of thousands in Europe and America. Fi\T (Uher 
plays have had their c([ually vital part in reaching minds 
confused by subversive ideas. 

Through its plays, revues and songs Moi'al Rc-Arma- 
ment is sowing the seeds C)f a renaissance of the arts wliich 
promises to bring a new theatre and a new^ culture to the 
world. 


IV 

At Caux a living formula is emerging wTich is the 
answer to Communism. 

Communism succeeded in establishing a new thinking 
and bringing it within the reach and range of the ordinary 
man. It has enabled him to interpret every world event 
in terms of the class struggle. 

That is wliy Communists, all over the world, act ideo¬ 
logically in each situation in which they find themselves. 
Whether he be a statesman at the United Nations, a 
trade unionist at a labour meeting, an ordinary man 
reading his newspaper, the Communist interprets events 
and bases his actions upon a common ideological concep- 

^ For fuller facts sec page 213. 
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tion. This ideological approach applies to every sphere - 
politics, industry, education, literature, art, even sport. 
vStalin puts it this way: “’'rhe strength of our ideology 
consists in the fact that it enables the Party to orient itself 
in any situation, to grasp the internal connection of 
e\’cnts, to forcsc'c the course of events and to discern not 
only how and when e\'ents aie developing no\v, but also 
liow and when they must dc\elop in future.’’ 

But Caux also is eslablishing a new thinking and bring¬ 
ing it within reach and range of the ordinary man. It is 
giving the wm’ld an ideology more universal and more 
fundamental than that of Cimnmimism; an ideology that 
pcn'adcs e\x"ry aspect of life and enables all men to act 
ideologically and effectively in every situation. It is more¬ 
over an ideology of choice, not of coercion; an ideology of 
freedom, not of forc'c. 

It substitutes for the theory of the Inexatablc struggle 
between class and class, race and race, the fact of the ex er- 
lasting struggle betw(‘en good and evil. It oilers this 
struggle as the l)ackground for each decision of the human 
heart and will. 

Frank Buchinan sums it up, ‘‘A faith moves Cfom- 
munists. A greater hiith will need to capture us to give us 
the power of a supcrnational thinking to build the new 
world which is our rightful heritage. This is the disciplined 
living we need. It is not coiinivcry that will run the new 
world. It is men God-led who will change history, who 
xvill give us a nation God-led that will remake the world. 

‘AV^e must recapture the faith that has eluded us. Our 
grandhithers and our grandmothers liad it. Lincoln was a 
man who had that faith. He knexv God, and he united a 
nation. It needs men whom God can talk to, to iashion 
and unite a new world.” 
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I T IS GIVEN TO FEW MEN to bc u full generation ahead of 
the time in which they live. Such men arc centres of 
controversy to their contemporaries and a cause of 
thankfulness to succeeding generations. It has always been 
so in history. It is so with Frank Buchman. 

Frank Buchman is an American of distinguished Swiss 
descent. One of his ancestors was the successor to Zw'ingli 
in Zurich and translator of the Koran into German. After 
his family came to America in 1740 they settled in Pennsyb 
vania. One ancestor fought with Washington at Valley 
Forge. Another was the first man to enlist in Abraham 
Lincoln's army during the war between the States. 

To-day Buchman is seventy-two years old. He is 
widely travelled and his knowledge of countries is pro¬ 
found as it is drawn from a personal knowledge of people 
and leaders in all parts of the wwld. Alter leaving college 
he travelled extensively each year and though he held 
university positions at the State College of Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, he devoted as much time as possible to 
getting to know men and countries. 

In the year 1921 he was invited by a British military 
adviser to join him at Washington during the Disarma¬ 
ment Conference. It was a significant occasion for tw^o 
reasons. First, because on the train to Washington the 
impelling thought filled Buchman’s mind, “Resign, rc- 
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sign, resign!” He fared the moral challenge to be willing 
to abandon the financial security and comfort of a salaried 
position for an unknown road. Second, because the Con¬ 
ference sessions confirmed his conviction that plans for 
world peace were inadequate unless they reckoned with 
the necessity of a change in human nature. ‘‘You can 
plan a new world on paper,” he often says, “but you must 
build it out of people.” 

Soon he was enlisting and training people of every 
stratum of society to bring to their nations a basic change 
in economic, social, national and international relation¬ 
ships, all stemming from personal change. Within a few 
years, through the impact of a returning group of Rhodes 
Scholars who had met him in Oxford University, Buch- 
man’s work was to acquire nation-wide significance in 
South Africa. The Press of that country first bestowed on 
his friends the title of “The Oxford Gump”. 

It was to these de\^elopnicnts that the Hon. J. H. 
Hofmeyr, for many years Smuts’ Deputy Premier, referred 
when he said, “Buchman’s visit to South Africa in 1929 
was of national significance and started a major and con¬ 
tinuing influence for racial reconciliation throughout the 
whole country, white and black, Dutch and British .... 
The future of democratic institutions in South Africa may 
well depend largely on the fruits of their labours.” 

The work spread rapidly. By the thirties it had become 
world-wide. Norway’s delegate at Geneva, later to be¬ 
come President of the League of Nations, said, “Where we 
have failed in changing politics, you have succeeded in 
changing lives, and given men and women a new way of 
living.” 

In 1938, realistically facing the fact that armed con¬ 
flict could not finally decide the ideological issue in the 
world, Buchman launched the programme of Moral 
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Re-Armament^ whicli stated the need of moral foiveto w in 
a war and to bi'.ild a just peace. Of this jn^oip-aminc lie 
says, '‘God gave me the thoui^ht, ‘d’lierc will be a might)' 
mo\'cmcnt of moral and spiritual rc-annamciit tliat will 
reach the corners of the world. New men - new nat ioiLs — 
a nc^v world.’ 


I 

Frank Buchman's insiglit and action began to stir the 
nations to prepare for the ideological conilict. d’his was 
precisely what the Fascists and Ciominunisls feared most, 
that to the industrial and armed might of llie dcmocra(dcs 
should be added the suj:)crforcc of an inspired ideolog)/. 
His action roused tlic best patriotic forces in tlic demo¬ 
cracies and inevitably the opposition of the subversive 
forces. As early as 1917 his experiences in the Far Fast 
had taught him the godless basis of Gommunism. And 
Communists were cpiick to realise tliat the moral and 
spiritual renaissance wliich he brouglit was tlicir most 
dangerous enemy. Likewise he clearly understood tlie 
basic materialism of Fascism. He said, ‘AVe have Com¬ 
munism and Fascism, two world forces. And where do 
they come from? From Materialism which is the motlier 
of all the ‘isms’. It is the spirit of anti-Christ which breeds 
corruption, anarchy and revolution. It undermines our 
homes, it sets class against class, it divides the nation. 
Materialism is democracy’s greatest enemy.” 

In 1945 he stated a basic truth wliich had not yet 
wholly dawned on the statesmen of the West. “To-day 
we sec three ideologies battling for control. There is 
Fascism and Communism, and then there is that great 
other ideology which is the centre of Christian democracy 

1 Sec page 215. 

* See page 222. 
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—Moral Rc-Armaincnt. AVe need to find an ideology 
that is big cnougli and com|)lclc enough to outmarch any 
of the otiicr great ideologies. Until that time comes, men 
will flounder. I’liey will not find their way.” 

From tlic beginning he was heavily attacked by all who 
did not wisli to see a moral ideology' take root in the world. 
Tlic Clomimmist attacks were based on the usual technique 
of calling anyone they feared a Fascist. The Nazis said 
tliat Iris work ^supplies the (iliristian garment for world 
democratic aims .... 'Fhe members are challenged to 
place their livws under the Cross of Ch.rist as opposed to 
the swastika which seeks to destroy the Cross of Cihrist. It 
is clearly opposed to National Socialism.” 

Yet some of the \'ery pef>ple wlio told Bachman ^deavc 
us alone" or ‘\go and change Hitler/’ and whose own 
comphu'cncy almost sold out the demotTatic cause a fiav 
) ('ars alter, were the people who later iiintcd that MRA's 
efiorts in Germany proved that Buchman was pro-Nazi. 
The fact is that Buchman never met Hitler, and Hitler 
was too cautious to g<‘t into Buchman's orbit. Nor was 
Buchman an intimate of Himmler or of any other member 
of the Nazi hierarchy. 

The influence ofBuchman's work did stretch into Nazi 
Germany, just as to-day it is penetrating behind the Iron 
Curtain. Indeed, LiKlendorlf’s magazine at one point 
warned solemnly that '"the sweet poison of Moral Re- 
Armameiit is seeping over our borders.” Small wonder 
that even before the war, the Nazis banned MRA litera¬ 
ture. Their invading armies had instructions to suppress 
MRA wherever they went. 

Were these facts not in themselves a tribute to Buch- 
man's effectiveness? And might not history have taken a 
different turning, if the democracies had themselves been 
armed with an ideology of change and known how to 
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bring it to Germany and to every nation in the years 
between the wars? 

To-day when events have been successively proving the 
rightness of Buchman's ideological insight, while continu¬ 
ing to stress the danger of Communism he has increasingly 
emphasised that anti-Cornmunism is not a cure. The 
answer, he says, lies in a moral and spiritual ideology 
adequate to cure the moral weaknesses in our civilisation 
and creative enough to win the allegiance of masses of 
people in every land who justifiably look for change. “The 
only sure victory,’’ he says, “lies in this compelling answer 
backed by the sure right arm of military strength, so that 
our statesmen may not be out-thought, and our armies 
out-fought.” 


II 

Through the war years, Buchman fought ceaselessly for 
the creation of that ideological clarity and moral strength 
which he saw to be essential both for the winning of the 
war and in order to provide the basis of a lasting peace. 

As early as June, 1941, for example, six months before 
Pearl Harbour, he said in Philadelphia: 

“The aim of Moral Re-Armament is a nation fortified 
against attack from within and without. It is a national 
necessity. 

“Moral Re-Armament creates the qualities that make 
democracy function. It gives to every man the inner 
discipline he needs and the inner liberty he desires. It 
calls out and combines the moral and spiritual responsi¬ 
bility of individuals for their immediate sphere of action. 

“It builds for democracy an unshakable framewwk of 
actively selfless and self-giving citizens, whose determina¬ 
tion to bring unity cannot be altered by any beckoning of 
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personal advantage and who know how to pass along to 
others their panic-proof experience of the guidance of God. 

“These men are true fighters—patriots who have been 
fighting daily over long periods to bring this needed boon 
to our nation .... They are out to break the bottleneck 
of confusion and division and to anticipate the strategy of 
the subversive forces.'’ 

It was at this time that Mr. Truman, then Chairman of 
tlie Senate Committee for the investigation of America’s 
war cAbrt, said that he “felt a fresh certainty about the 
safety and security of America because of the evidence 
everywhere I go of the spread of Moral Re-Armament.” 

At the war's end Buchman was in San Francisco when 
the Conference met to draft tlie United Nations Charter. 
A group of delegates invited him to present the pro¬ 
gramme of Moral Re-Armament through the medium of 
The Forgoltcn Factor to the members of tlie Conference. 
(!oming in the middle of the protracted and at times 
dispiriting debates on the terms of the UN Charter, it 
stirred sucli enthusiasm that more performances had to be 
arranged. Invitations multiplied from delegates asking 
Buchman to bring trained task forces to assist in the 
reconstruction of their war-ravaged countries. 

The world response to this ideology has led a British 
dijdomat to evaluate Buchman’s work in these words: 
“The first point is that he saw the significance of this 
underlying ideological struggle years ahead of most other 
public figures, and his published speeches over the past 
ten and fifteen years prove it.*But he did not stop there. 
He did a second thing. He faced the consequences of this 
ideological struggle and began to think out wliat demo¬ 
cracy’s answering positive ideology was. And then he did 
a third thing. He built a world force of people ideologic- 
^Remaking The World (Blandford Press). 


Jf 
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ally equipped and living out the answer in their own lives. 
And that is Moral Re-Armament.” 

The spirit in this world-wide force is reflected in the 
preamble to the Articles of Incorporation of Moral Rc- 
Armament in the United States: 

‘‘Riches, reputation or rest have been for none 
of us the motives of association. 

“Our learning has been the truth as revealed 
by the Holy Spirit. 

“Our security has been the riches of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

“Our unity as a world-wide family has been 
in the leadership of the Holy Spirit and our love 
for one another. 

“Our joy comes in our common battle for a 
change of heart to restore God to leadership. 

“Our aim has been the establishment of God’s 
Kingdom here on earth in the hearts and wills 
of men and women everywhere, the building of a 
hate-free, fear-free, greed-free world. 

“Our reward has been in the fulfilment of 
God’s Will.”i 


III 

Although statesmen have sought his aid, sometimes 
publicly and more often privately, although he is humanly 
speaking the leader of a major world force, yet Buchman 
has never lost his humour, and his unique caring for 
individuals and their needs has grown through the years. 

In this task of remaking the world to which he has 
dedicated himself he has shown another great quality rare 
in our time, of developing and training others to take 
responsibility. He often says, “You have never succeeded 
1 From The Oxford Group by J. P. Thornton-Ducsbery. Sec page 217. 
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unless you have trained ten men to do your work better 
than you can do it yourself.” The continuance of his life 
work is secured for the future by the principle of revolu¬ 
tionary teamwork. Through it, cells and national teams 
have already been built in all countries ol‘ the world to 
wliich there is free access of a moral and spiritual ideology, 
and even behind the Iron Curtain. 

His love for people, his sensitiveness to their needs and 
failures, his gift for creating in them the will to live their 
best, is an art. It is the secret of the growth of his work. 
It is an art which he says can be normal for every man. 
A Scottish miner, Peter O’Connor, said of an interview 
which he had with Frank Buchman, “ In my half hour 
with you I was helped more than by any other living 
soul.” To which Buchman commented, ‘^It was not my 
art. It is God’s art.” 

To receive guidance from God is for him as normal an 
experience as eating or sleeping. He often remarks that 
‘‘God gave a man two cars and one mouth. He ought to 
listen twice as much as he talks.” 

“Just as television is that space-conquering vision on 
the material plane,” he once said in a world broadcast, 
“so guidance is the far-seeing perception on the spiritual. 
It is limited only by our capacity for disciplined obedience. 

“Guidance is when we are in communication with God. 
The first step in re-orientating our minds to God is to 
listen twice as much as we talk. This is a simple pro¬ 
gramme of how to begin. Yet here lies the strategy to win 
the world from her egocentric ways. For immediately self 
is the centre of the picture, there war has begun, whether 
in individuals or in nations. Fear is another kind of 
guidance. People are afraid, and so they will not fight the 
daily battle against selfishness. 

“Guidance is an absolute necessity and the irreducible 
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minimum to keep millions spiritually and physically alive. 
It is the nation's life-blood. Without it nations perish. 
Statesmen living this quality of life will make it possible 
for the Mind of God to become the mind of nations. 
Through lack of this quality in their statesmanship, 
nations sell their birthright. Tf we arc not governed by 
God, we will be ruled by tyrants,' said William Penii." 

IV 

Since engaging on this work thirty years ago Burhman 
has never had a permanent home. His force of fully 
trained personnel is in the hundreds. They work without 
salary, yet they never go hungry. Together with hundreds 
of thousands of men and women, ranging from housewives 
to Cabinet Ministers, they live out the truth that there is 
enough for everybody's need, but not ibr everybody's 
greed, and that when we care enough and share enough 
everybody has enough. Says Frank Buchman of this fict, 
“Where God guides, He provides.” 

Thousands of people convinced of the basic necessity 
of this answer sacrifice to advance this revolutionary force. 
There have rarely been large gifts. There have been 
thousands of small gifts not from surplus, but from 
sacrifice. His work is financed and maintained in the spirit 
of the American Declaration of Independence: “With a 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence wc 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honour.” From the early days Frank Buch- 
man's work has advanced through the sacrifices of those 
who believe in it. Men offer for the faith they hold most 
dear the things they count most precious. People have 
given of their wages, their capital, their houses, their 
savings. 
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In Britain, for example, dockers, miners and shop 
stewards in many parts of the country have formed 
figliting funds. Workers may if they choose contribute 
{() them. This enables their delegations to come to Caux 
and contribute to the running of the Assembly there. 

A former European Communist, asked whether indus¬ 
trialists contributed to the funds of Moral Re-Armament, 
replied, “Some do. I wish more did. Every worker 
should rejoice when businessmen begin to invest in a force 
that is fighting effectively for social justice and a new 
world order.” 

The spirit of sacrifice among those at the heart of the 
work who, like Buchman himself, have given everything 
in the battle for a rebuilt world, wins a response from those 
who hear the message of MR A. 

Those who have seen a new spirit transforming their 
homes, their industries and their communities wish to do 
all they can to make this essential commodity available 
to others. People spontaneously make gifts from what 
tliey have—hospitality, time, talents, food and other gifts 
in kind as well as money. At Caux, for example, such 
gifts were received as coal from the Ruhr, eggs and butter 
from Denmark, cutlery from Sheffield and coffee from 
Kenya. 

The accounts of MRA are audited yearly and deposited 
with the authorities according to regulation.^ 

Under the Income Tax Act of 1918 the incorporated 
body of the Oxford Group in Great Britain is now 
recognised as a charity, and is entitled to the accompany¬ 
ing privileges, including the right to reclaim tax on gifts 
received under covenant. 

* In Britain, the accountants arc Messrs. Price Waterhouse and 
Company. 
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Some give to tlic work as and when they can. Olliers 
covenant to give regular sums for a specific period of 
years. There are also sales of MRA literature, and sums 
from these sales are available for the general purpose of 
the work. 

It is fair to say that the traditional economic thcorie^s 
of “enlightened self-interest’’ have landed the world in a 
mess. Frank Buchman is demonstrating on a world front 
the practical cficctiveness of the econoinics of unselfishness. 

Every pound in AIRA go<\s far further than in any 
commercial concern or government department. The 
advance of the work has been out of all proportion to the 
size of its budget. For wlrcn w^orkers, however highly 
qualified or experienced, give service without salary, 
administrative costs are cut to a fraction. Hotels, garages, 
printing, medical and dental care arc often provided free 
or at a minimum cost by those in cv(Ty nation wlio wish 
to spread this ideology around the world. 

Large numbers of people, tliemselves in regular work 
but who may have little money to contribute, give up 
week-ends and evenings to undertake many necessary 
services. 

Every activity of AIRA is planned to combine the 
greatest advance of the work with the most economic use 
of funds and services so sacrificially provided. 


Frank Buchman is a man with a host of friends across 
the world. His services to the Greek nation were recently 
acknowledged by King Paul who made him a Com¬ 
mander of the Royal Order of King George I of Greece. ^ 
* Sec page 219. 
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What he esteems most in life, however, is the friendship 
of innumerable men and women, whether former Com¬ 
munists or military and industrial leaders. 

1 ypical is this letter received from a chan,j::^ed veteran 
Comi77unist leader in the Ruhr, twenty-five years a 
member of the Party until he met Frank Buchman: 

'‘The fight is tough but it is a fine thing aTid I am 
grateful to be able to be in it with my family. The Good 
must conquer. All my spare time 1 spend in talking witli 
people about this ideology and also, as well as I can, I try 
to live as an example of it. I have many human mistakes 
and weaknesses to o\’crcome, and my family also. God has 
to help us time and time again. But of one thing I am 
certain, I have never been so happy and so contented as 
I am to-day. That I owe to you. 

“Now I must stop this pen-work and give you warmest 
greetings from all my family which consists of myself, my 
wife, my daughter and my son-in-law. At the same time 
I wish you the best of health. 

“But above all I wish success to this wonderful ideology 
in all lands, so that mankind can once again become 
happy.” 
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U NDER THE HEADING ‘‘Marxist Ideology—-Aloral Rc- 
Armament as an Alternative”, a report in The Times 
of 2nd October, 1950, said, “Its purpose has been to 
develop an alternative ideology’^ to Marxist materialism, 
sufficiently strong to unite the democratic world in 
answer to the Marxist challenge.” And it defined the aim 
of Moral Re-Armament as “the evolution of an ideology 
with an expansive power greater than that with which the 
democratic countries are confronted and forcible enough 
to cross the Iron Curtain, to be propagated by a world 
organisation of convinced and trained people.”^ 

The Moral Re-Armament of men and nations is to-day 
a factor in world affairs. It cannot be ignored. Marxists 
are finding a new thinking. France and Germany are 
reaching a new level of unity. The peoples of the East 
and of the West are discovering a common destiny in the 
ideology of change. Workers and employers in the steel 
mills and docks, the mines and the factories are creating a 
new pattern for the wealth and labour of mankind. Youth 
is being captured by a creative enthusiasm. Military 
leaders are finding the secret of total preparedness. 

Where else is there a world force with a world strategy 
to out-revolutionisc Communism and so to change it? 

^ See page 220. 
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In many ways ihc democratic nations stand in much the 
same position towards Communism to-day as they stood 
toward Nazism in 1939. 

But Moral Re-Armament ofTcrs humanity a third 
choice. It need not this time be either world dictatorship 
or world war. It can be a world rebuilt—with everyone 
playing his part in the rebuilding of it. 

This is an age of battling faiths. It is an era when ideas 
struggle for supremacy in human minds. This is true 
whether we realise it or not, whether we like it or not. 

cannot escape our own destiny. A new age is being 
born. It is our decision what the nature of that age will 
be. 

Four historic trends arc now reaching their climax. All 
have happened in the last two generations. 

One is the decline of the traditional feith of the West. 
This is the result of the industrial revolution and of the 
scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century. The 
moulding-power of home and church have been shaken. 

Secondly and simultaneously mankind has been con¬ 
fronted with a dynamic alternative. Materialism has been 
rationalised, thought-through as never before and made 
the key to a fresh interpretation of history. 

Thirdly, the slumbering millions of Asia and Africa 
have at this very moment begun to awaken to full con¬ 
sciousness. They are searching for a faith and a philosophy 
on which to ground their new-won freedom and to 
establish their nationhood. 

Finally, in the same two generations world communica¬ 
tions have been transformed. So ideas, true or false, good 
or bad, spread their influence by wireless, films and mass 
newspapers with a speed undreamt-of by our forefathers. 
The shape of a new age can be architected with great 
speed. 
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These four converging trends put us at a point of choice 
more fateful than any other generation has faced in the 
past 500 years. Which way shall we go? Will it be world 
dictatorship, world war or a world rebuilt? 

The only way to rebuild the world is through changing 
human nature. There is no faster way, there are no pana¬ 
ceas. MRA grapples with realities. It has no illusions 
about the immensity of the task or about the lieat of'the 
battle. But it is inspired by a mass ol' evidence grounded 
on personal experience. Its stronghold is faith. For MRA 
not only throws a searchlight on liistory but at the same 
time satisfies the deepest hunger in the human lieart. 

When Edison in his laboratory pioneered his experi¬ 
ments and for the first time electric light shone forth, many 
people may have doubted how far and how fast that light 
would travel. Yet, looking back on the event, its world¬ 
wide acceptance was from that first moment certain. For 
a new illumination had come to men. 

In the same way Buchman’s pioneering of the right 
ideology, and of a force to carry it to the millions has from 
its early days been destined to become a world-changing 
force. 

First the creation of a bridgehead of cells of changed men 
in every continent. 

Then the build-up of a force equipped by years of training 
to carry the ideology to the masses. 

Then the break-out across the world. 

That third stage has begun. And the pace is quicken¬ 
ing. From Caux and from similar training centres in other 
countries, from homes and factories and Cabinets where 
men have been mastered by the ideology and so become 
the masters of it, streams of new life are swelling towards 
the four corners of the earth. 

With the ideology of Moral Re-Armament, democracy 
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can begin to recapture the initiative in this new ideological 
age. 

For centuries, man's quest of freedom was the spear¬ 
head of human progress in the political, economic and 
social spheres. Democracy was the leader in the forward 
march of man. 

But too often in the age of ideologies democracy has 
found itself on the defensive—out-mancruvred, uncon¬ 
vincing and, occasionally, secretly unconvinced. Too 
often the democratic trumpet has had an uncertain sound. 

Moral Re-Armament is democracy’s answer. It is a 
universal ideology with a universal strategy and a 
universal appeal. It can become, must become ncrmal 
living for all men. 

It proclaims that the destiny of our age is not death but 
life, not oblivion but renaissance, and that democracy, 
morally rearmed, can be the pioneer. 
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THE DES ITNY^ OF EAST AND WEST 


This address teas given by Dr. Buchman on Whitsunday^ 

^ 950 i z'z the Hons Sachs liaiis at Gelsenkirchen. The speech 
was broadcast by all the West German radio stations and by 
BIAS in Berlin. It was re-broadcast throughout the world, 
and carried in the world press. 

Marxists are finding a new thinking in a day of crisis. 
The class struggle is being superseded. Management and 
labour arc beginning to live the positive alternative to class, 
war. 

Can you imagine Marxists so diflerent that their employers, 
say of them, ‘'They arc our best friends’'? Can you imagine 
an industrialist so different that workers ask to sec his passport 
before they will believe the miracle of his change? These 
things are true. They are happening. They arc the one hope 
of finding unity for all. Is there any difl'ercnce between West 
and Ea.st when this becomes a fact? 

Is change for all the one basis of unity for all? Can Marxists 
be changed? Can they hiive this new thinking? Can Marxists 
pave the way for a greater ideology? Wliy not? They have 
always been open to new things. They have been forerunners. 
They will go to prison for their belief. They will die for their 
belief. Why should they not be the ones to live for this superior 
thinking? 

Two Marxists came to Caux. A third was sent after them to 
bring them home. He, too, came back changed. People 
cajoled him. They tried to trick him. But he has become an 
outstanding example to Communist and non-Communist alike 
of this new thinking. He goes to the Prime Ministers of the 
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North. They are interested because they are looking for a 
hope akin to this one, a hope that a mighty miracle is possible 
on a large scale, reaching the millions in this day and age. 

7 his Marxist met one of the great leaders of the North, a 
man of different outlook and tradition. But lie saw in that 
man one who lived the eternal sense of brotherhood. “There’s 
a real man,” he said. It bridged for him a gulf in Iiis mind. 

Change soon becomes the talking point of a nation. 'I'hc 
diplomat who has all the answers at his fingertips, but is con¬ 
fused about this one, comes to talk about it. He begins to 
invite in his friends and they talk about it. It is a wonder to 
them that Marxists should have this new thinking that is the 
answer to division. 

In a country which is one of the world's hot spots the di\’i- 
sioris are so apparent that everyone says, “They certainly need 
to change.” They have all the thinking, all the tradition, all 
the outward trappings of religion which could make an answer 
possible if they were willing. But they have l^een sitting thcu'c 
like encased mummies until a woman, a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, takes some of the principles of Jeanne d’Arc and leaps 
into tlie fray. Naturally they oppose her at first. They hold a 
solemn council and tell her she will lose her job. She gives 
them the truth she knows. She had seen with her own eyes in 
Germany how Marxists had discovered the secret of this new 
tliiiiking. She found a response. Prejudices were removed. 
She was the satisfied inquirer who could give new truth. 
Everywhere slic went slie found people wanting it for their owm 
lives. 

She came to Northern France. There she found the workers 
in wool and in textiles, the employers, the socialist Mayor, the 
conservative industrialists, all beginning to find a solution they 
had not dreamt of before. They were impressed to learn that 
their Foreign Minister, M. Robert Schuman, had said, “FIcre 
is something we must look into. It has the hall mark of reality. 
It has the old truths. It doesn’t deny the old truths. It makes 
them live.” 

This is the same wise statesman who says, “We must find 
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something tliat over-arches all our differences and gives us 
unity.” 

In Italy in this Holy Year one finds a deep desire to advance 
to a new level of national and international living. One of the 
greatest Italian industrialists, speaking to his colleagues, said 
that MRA was the way to a better world. His words were 
echoed by the guest of honour, the leading industrialist of 
France, who said, “All our pacts and all our economic arrange¬ 
ments will be successful only if they are undergirded by the 
sjarit of unity I saw in Caux.” 

To-day we must know how to reconstruct nations. Not your 
own nation perhaps. Some may say, “We won the war.” But 
take a nation like Japan which lost the war, and is in the throes 
of struggling to her feet. There are many forces at work. 
'Fherc are tliose who are bitter because they have lost their 
privileges, and there are Marxists who have not yet found this 
new thinking tliat can avert crisis. They need to be won. 
'i'hcy divide a nation. Just as in Eastern and Western Ger¬ 
many there is bitterness because of division, so also in Japan. 
And there are statesmen who arc finding their way, fighting 
against opposing tendencies, and they need the lanity that 
comes as the grace of rebirth. It is not easy in countries like 
these, but it is the only possible way. 

But Japan has met this new thinking. Thirty-four of her 
leaders came to Caux last summer™ the first Socialist Prime 
Minister, the former Minister of Finance, the representatives 
of the two great newspapers, the former Ambassador to 
Washington, members of the Mitsui family. And now all arc 
l)cing reached, leaders in national life, governors of provinces, 
heads of newspapers, whose task is to mirror for a nation its 
true destiny, the workers on the railroad, those who work that 
others may ride, from the least of them to the man who is their 
president. In a leading article the Nippon Times writes, 
“Moral Re-Armament is affording the Japanese people a 
chance to live and to practise democracy. Democracy can 
become an even greater force for good in Japan as in other 
nations if the people translate into action what is now too 
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often mere lip-service. MRA works on tlic simplest of formulas. 
Its basis is the individual, from all walks of life and from any 
nation. He is asked to observe in his daily activities the l)asic 
tenets of honesty, purity, unseWshness and love. His spiritual 
rei^encratioii will affect and influence others around him and 
by spreading from one person to another would permeate and 
move a whole nation.” 

MRA works for all—for every man ever)'wherc. I’hc Chief 
Justice of Japan, probably the leading Catholic layman, writes, 
“I am expecting much from Moral Re-Armament.'’ 

And what of Southern Asia, where teeming millions came to 
independence only to find their new-won liberty threatened by 
their own disunity? A Foreign Minister liom that part of the 
world says, ‘‘Moral Re-Armament is as important as the atom 
bomb.” He secs that it opens the door to a new unity, betw'een 
different races, different classes, different nations, based on an 
experience of change for all. 

A great statesman in the East said, “I am deeply in sym¬ 
pathy with the basic concepts of your work.” He spoke of the 
failure of character to keep pace with knowledge and of the 
need for leadership. “Some place the theologians missed the 
boat and the timing became wTong,” he continued. “Some¬ 
times the forces that could help give the most difficulty. In 
some countries newspaper writers make their livelihood by 
character assassination. They destroy a man’s confidence in 
himself, and then they destroy public confidence in him, and 
they feel they have no responsibility themselves. In other 
countries it is the whole system of life that cripples leader¬ 
ship,” 

That is the problem. The Press must become the inspirer of 
statesmen and the herald of a new world. The system of life 
must change so that every man everywhere takes responsibility 
and feels himself part of a mighty plan for the remaking of the 
world. As it is, our thinking is awry. We expect to differ 
instead of to agree. Yet wherever Moral Re-Armament goes 
it creates unity. It averts conflicts. It settles strikes. Instead of 
the news that a strike has broken out, I receive a telegram from 
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a great industrial city to say that the head of the union and a 
leading employer propose that management and labour cele¬ 
brate together the anniversary of Moral Re-Armament on a 
city-wide scale. That could be normal because that is the 
result of change. 

A nationalist leader from Africa comes to Europe. Bitter 
political quarrels have divided the leaders of his own people. 
He feels he has to choose between East and West for his 
country's salvation. In London his fellow-countrymen tell him 
of Moral Re-Armament. EIc changes his plans and comes to 
Caux. He finds an answer that unites East and West. Before 
he leaves for Africa he cables his political enemies at home to 
meet him at the airport. They are the first people he greets. 
They find he has changed and they want to work with him. 
Six months later one of his close friends says of him, “A new 
atmosphere has been brought into our national politics since 
he became reconciled with his political enemies and has 
shown the truth of not who is right, but what is right, in his 
leadership.” The five newspapers he owns can carry this new 
spirit to the whole nation. Division begins to change into unity 
for thirty million people. 

Across the world the docks arc a battlefield because who 
controls the docks controls the lifeline of nations. Manage¬ 
ment is ballled. Governments set up inquiries. Trade union 
leaders call in vain for discipline. But the trouble goes on. 
Men are dissatisfied and their di.s.satisfaction is exploited by 
the forces of division. Then Moral Re-Armament comes into 
the picture. Here is the word of a dock leader, the editor of a 
dockers’ paper, and one of the men responsible at the time of 
the big London dock strike of last summer. Ele has found the 
answer. He writes, “Just a letter to let you know what the 
ideology of Moral Re-Armament and guidance with God has 
meant to me in the past ten months. Guidance has been the 
means of settling two dock disputes in this time, and what a 
difference guidance means to myself, my wife and family! I 
have a great partner in my life, Nellie my wife, who is a great 
fighter, and by taking guidance with her we have got over 
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many a difficult problem. Take, for instance, the dispute in 
Tooley Street where I was guided to take a hand in it myself. 
After the employer, union and workers could not agree, I went 
to the employer and stated the truthful facts. He invited me 
into his office, and I proved to him not who is right, but what 
is right, and by us talking together on tlie AIRA ideology, he 
called the union officials in, and within an hour of our meeting 
the strike was settled. 

“You may have read of the recent dock dispute. You can 
rest assured that it was chaps like myself who, with the 
guidance of God, got the men to go back to work. Had we not 
had guidance the strike would have still been in progress. 
When you have guidance with God you see a different light. 
If only the gov^ernments of the world took guidance with God 
as I have taken guidance in the past ten months, we would 
have a world at peace in our time.” 

A few weeks ago an old friend of mine died. He was a 
Frenchman of the Frenchmen, and lived in Alsace. For the 
last twenty years he had lived to bring unity between his own 
country and Germany. As he lay dying, his thoughts were 
clouded by a sense of the division in the world, and he said in 
French, “I am afraid of what I see coming.” Then he was 
quiet, and then in a strong voice he spoke in German, and 
these were his last words, “There must come reconciliation 
between the nations. There must come unity between the 
nations.” His family wrote me that he died with a smile of 
Heaven on his lips. 

Everyone agrees Uiat unity is our one hope. It is the true 
destiny of France and Germany to-day. It is the destiny of 
East and West. The alternative is divide and die. Aloral 
Re-Armament offers the world the last chance for every nation 
to change and survive, to unite and live. 

The collected speeches of Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman are available 
under the title of Remaking the World, which is now published in 
Chinese, Danish, Dutch, English, French, German, Japanese, Nor^ 
wegian and Swedish. An Italian edition is in preparation. 
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II 

THE SUPERIOR IDEOLOGY 

Dr. Heinz Groks, an official in the Ministry of Labour, 
North Rhine- Westphalia, organised throughout the Diissel- 
dorf area the training in Marxist dialectics of works council 
members responsible for 100,000 workers. He visited Caux 
during and 1950, where he made the following speech: 

I AM BY TRAINING a lawyer and that means I am used to 
weighing everything up carefully and coolly. I know that all 
of us stand in the middle of a world spiritual revolution of the 
greatest importance. 

All of you have experienced here personally how in a few 
days a spiritual change can take place in one of those repre¬ 
sentatives of great business, and such change represents the 
greatest hope we can have. We know that it is the beginning 
of a new era in the world brought in by a spiritual revolution, 
of which we are not only the witnesses but the actual carriers. 
We are the bearers of a revolution which begins with the 
change in an individual, and which goes into the family, into 
political life and into industry. In this way the ideology of 
Caux has become the only genuine answer to the challenge of 
Communism which we possess in the world to-day. 

As a German Social Democrat, I am forced to say that we 
Socialists in Germany, until now, have not found that answer. 
W^e have not hitherto found the answer to the great spiritual 
need of our German nation, nor to the apathy and lack of 
spiritual content of German youth to-day. We do not know 
the answer to the nihilism of our time. And that is why we 
ourselves as trade unionists were so glad that Hans Bockler, 
the first President of the German Trade Union Congress of the 
British Zone, made this statement from this platform: 
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If men are to he free from the old and the out¬ 
moded, it can only happen as they set themselves a 
new goal, and place in the forefront iiumaiiity and 
moral values. I believe that Moral Re-Armament 
can bring about a definite improvement for mankind 
in many areas of life. When men change, the struc¬ 
ture of society changes, and when the structure of 
society changes, men change. Both go togcther>and 
both are necessary. TIic goal which Moral Re- 
Armament strives to reach is the same as that for 
which I am fighting as a trade unionist. 

The millions of Germany are looking for an answer that 
gives them more than just bread and housing, an answer to 
the great spiritual need that lies in Germany. As a German 
Socialist, I have found this answer here inCaux. Itismadm^ss 
to think that W'e can conquer the spirit of materialism, whether 
in capitalism or in the international world order, unless we 
first conquer the spirit of materialism in ourselves. 

We Germans have recognised that in the past we took a 
WTong path. And w'c have taken a great load of blame on our¬ 
selves in these last years. Millions of women in other countries 
have lost their husbands. Millions of children have lost their 
fathers. And think of the millions that we have driven from 
their homes. That is the guilt that we have. We ask forgive¬ 
ness. And with all our power we want to help and work along 
wdth others to try and build a peaceful community of nations. 

There is one other thing about which we must speak quite 
openly as Socialists, as trade unionists, and as Marxists. 
Hitherto we have had no answer to Hiroshima and to the 
atom bomb. This answer can only be found as we find a 
united spiritual foundation on which all nations can unite. 
Only the ideology of Moral Re-Armament can bridge the 
gulf between East and West, between nation and nation, and 
between capital and labour. That can be done neither by 
Marxism nor by class warfare. For a long enough time I have 
been training the works council members in the Diisseldorf 
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area in the tactics of class warfare, and I know how much 
hatred and how much bitterness we have spread abroad in the 
hearts of men by these means. There is no other way except 
the way of Claux. 


Ill 

A COMMUNIST’S TEN POINTS 

Mr. Max Bladeck^ Works Council Chairman in the 
Rheinpreussen Coal Mining Company^ Moers^ and for 
twenty-five years a member of the West German Communist 
Party, made the following statement at Caux in July, /pjo: 

I want to I'ELE YOU why I, a former Communist, am now 
a fighter for MRA. Here are some of my reasons: 

1. Moral Re-Armament puts people before things. 

2. It brings people together in Germany and in the whole 
world and can bring a new age of justice. It is the only ideology 
in which people of all religions and all confessions can come 
together on the basis of the four absolute moral standards. 

3. It gives to each person in a democracy a sense of responsi¬ 
bility. 

4. It is not anti-anything, cind from the two opposing sides, 
management and labour, it develops the positive forces and 
unites them in the way which is in the best interests of the 
workers and of the whole country. 

5. It puts every statesman who lives according to these 
principles above party and enables him to work for the good 
of all the people. 

6. Moral Re-Armament is the only ideology which does not 
set man against man but shows how to win enemies by love, 
and in this way it fights for world peace. 

7. It gives to every nation a political and economic plan 
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which can produce a new era of peace and real happiness for 
mankind, 

8. This ideology, if it is accepted by people, will prevent 
war and therefore will preserve the basic life of humanity and 
its culture. It will fight with everything it has to produce tlie 
right development and progress of humanity. 

9. It creates sound family life and, beyond that, sound 
national life and a sound world. 

10. It knows no foreigners. It brings all races and all 
classes together in the unity of goodwill and makes them into 
a real united nations of the heart. 

Do you know any ideology that can do more than that? 
That is why I fight with all my faith and all my strength for 
this ideology. 


IV 

THE GESTAPO REPORT ON THE OXFORD GROUP 

Gestapo report^ Die Oxfordgruppenbewegung, 
was compiled in ig^ by the Head Office of the Reich 
Security Department. The discovery of this 126 page docu¬ 
ment during the German retreat from France was first 
disclosed in an Associated Press dispatch by the distin¬ 
guished American columnist^ DeWitt Mackenzie. On 2glh 
December, ig4j, the following letter appeared in The Times: 

CHRISTIANITY IN GERMANY 

A NAZI DOCUMENT 

Sir, 

Nazi Germany’s determination to destroy Christianity has 
been apparent for many years, but nowhere has it been more 
categorically stated than in a secret Gestapo report which has 
now been discovered. As this document has received less 
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attention than it deserves, we trust that you will allow us to 
set some brief extracts before your readers. 

'rhe document, which, as its title page states, was prepared 
by the head ofiice of the Reich Security Department, concerns 
Dr. Buchman and the Oxford Group. It denounces them for 
"‘uncompromisingly taking up a frontal position against 
National Socialism” in that “they encourage their members to 
place themselves fully beneath the Christian Cross and to 
oppose the cross of the swastika with the Cross of Christ, as 
the former seeks to destroy the Cross of Christ.” “Frankly, the 
importance of the Group lies here,” the document continues. 
“At the very moment vv^ien we (the Nazi Party) are making 
efforts to suppress Christian conviction of sin, which appears 
to us the first step towards the enslavement of the German, a 
movement is emanating from the Anglo-Saxons, who are 
racially related to us, which regards just this consciousness of 
sin as a basis for change in national relationships.” 

The document further states that the secret police regarded 
the movement as “the pacemaker of Anglo-American diplo¬ 
macy” and as a force working “to bring about new political 
and ideological conditions in the Reich.” “The Group as a 
whole,” it says, “constitutes an attack upon the nationalism of 
the State and demands the utmost watchfulness on the part of 
the State. It preaches revolution against the National State, 
and has quite evidently become its Christian opponent.” 

Speaking of the influence of the campaign for moral re¬ 
armament the report continues: 

“If one considers the names of the chief propagandists for 
Buchman’s call to moral re-armament in England and else¬ 
where, the political counterpart of the movement becomes 
plain: the Jewish Western democracies. Nor is there any room 
for doubting against whom this whole campaign was directed, 
bearing in mind the year in which it took place, 1938, the 
year when—as it was said—Germany attacked little Austria 
with brutal force. . . . The Group breathes the spirit of 
Western democracy. It supplies the Christian garment for 
world democratic aims. The Group and the democracies 
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supplement each other and render each other's work friiitfu!.'’ 

The whole report throws an ini cresting' lic^ht on the Na/i 
mind, as well as finally dispellin<f the widespread inisrepre- 
scntations which have been circulated about this Cdiristian 
movement. We hope that a full translation will be made 
available to the British public. For it is vital that we should 
understand the spiritual Ibundations of democracy as clearly 
as did our enemies, and that we should sustain with all our 
strength what they feared and hoped to destroy. 

This letter was si^^ned by: 

Lord Ammon, Labour Peer and a former (chairman of tlie 
London (k)unty Clouncil; Harold Clay, then Chairman of the 
London I.abour Party; Lord Courthope, then President of the 
Union of Conservative Associations of Great Britain; the 
Bisliop of lachfield, Dr. Edward Woods; SirLynden Macassev, 
then Chairman of RcuUts; Sir Cyril Norwood, then Ih'esident 
of St. John's Ckdleg'c, Oxford; Sir David Ross, then Pro¬ 
vost of Oriel College, Oxford, and recently Vice-Chancellcjr 
of Oxford Univ^ersity. 


‘‘WELL-KNOWN COMMUNIST GOES IN FOR MRA'’ 

Under tins headline^ Arbeiderbladet, the official news¬ 
paper of the J\orwegian Socialist Government, on ii^lh 
October, i^jo, reported an interview with Mr, Hans 
Bjerkholt, a founder of the Communist Party in Norway 
in 1923, since then a member of the National Executive, lie 
IVas a delegate to the Comintern making three visits to 
Moscow. Since 1996 he has been a full-time official of the 
Confederation of Trade Unions of Norway, and is the 
Secretary of the Trades Council for Ostfold. He made the 
following speech at the World Assembly at Caux. 

Since i was sixteen years old I have fought on the extreme 
left wing of the workers’ movement. I have linked my fate to 
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the fate of the workers. Much has happened. Under the 
capitalist system there was a fairly quiet development h orn the 
turn of the century to the l^eginning of the first war. There w'as 
an upward trend and many of the workers got better con¬ 
ditions. J 3 nt capitalism was not able to give real security to all 
the workers everywhere. The first world war upset the capi¬ 
talist system. There was crisis and division in the working class. 

Meanwhile, we saw the Russian Rev'olution, and that gave 
hope to all the oppressed in the world. I’hen came Hitler and^ 
the second world war. The Communists and the Socialists 
said, “Hitler means war.'’ Could we have stopped Hitler and 
another world war? I think we could if the German workers 
first of all could have found an ideology adequate to unite all 
the workers. Af terwards we found a new hope in the wonderful 
idea of a world free from tear and free from need. We be¬ 
lieved that when the democracies together w'ith the Soviet 
Union had destroyed Hitler, we could see a peaceful way to 
socialism. I was one ol' those who formed the programme in 
my country for the unity of all the workers and a peaceful way 
to socialism. But the sequence of events since the war has 
destroyed all hope of that. 

To-day the struggle has brought us to the point of catas¬ 
trophe. 'J’o-day it is not one class against another class, it is all 
c:lasses against all classes. We have a saying, “We will fight 
the class war to the bitter end.” But my impression is that we 
are now on the brink of that bitter end. And it will not mean 
the bitter end just for one class but for all civilisation. 

The division and confusion in the world are greater to-day 
than ever before. The statesmen in the Western world are 
seeking a way out. Conference succeeds conference and com¬ 
mittee succeeds committee. The man in the street is be¬ 
wildered, the statesmen likewise. The Prime Minister of one 
of the Nordic lands said in a meeting of the workers the other 
day, “We must find a common denominator which will unite 
us all.” 

Is there a way out to-day? I believe there is. I have seen 
that human beings can be changed. I believe we can find an 
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ideology which unites everyone above class, above race. The 
question is, what can I do:^ I ain resolv'^ed to take the full 
consequences of accepting tiie new conception which I have 
found here. I am going to speak freely and frankly of these 
things in my organisation and in my Party. If I can change, 
anyone in my Party can change. Other Marxists have also 
spoken here while I have been here. It is a hard and heavy 
work w’e have before us. But no difliculties can prevent me 
from doing what I know to be right. 

But if we are to have power to fight we must have an 
ideology. What is the secret behind the fact that the Com¬ 
munists have had so many defeats and yet continue to exist? 
It is because they are driven by an ideology. That gives them 
a power and a will to fight. Can we find a uniting ideology? 
I believe we can. We have seen the way to it here in Caux. 
I must begin with myself, and I have made a beginning, and 
come to some results already. I am going to put in every¬ 
thing I can to unite the workers to build a new world in which 
we shall all be free from need and free from fear. 


VI 

MILLIONS READY FOR A GREAT IDEA 

A( the lime of the visit ofTho: Forgotten Factor in 
Bremen, the following leading editorial appeared in the 
Bremen paper Weser Kurier, 6 th February, rgjo, written 
by the editor-in-chief, Felix von Eckardt: 

The presence of the Moral Re-Armament group in Bremen, 
and the performances of the industrial play Der Vergessene 
Faklor, have found an echo in all the vital intellects of our city, 
that has by far exceeded the expectations of the sceptics. So 
what has happened in other cities has been repeated in Bremen. 
Whatever your point of view, negative or positive, no doubt 
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can be left that through Moral Re-Armament the people have 
been touched by something for which they have long been 
waiting. 

There is in the millions a latent readiness to devote them¬ 
selves to a great uplifting idea; to direct their goodwill for an 
aim; to give their life and work a meaning without which they 
cannot carry on their existence. They know also that mortal 
danger hovers over them, and that trying to meet the danger 
by material means alone is very questionable. 

The people of Caux understand this situation. The danger 
that threatens Christian culture and thus Europe and all 
countries whose spiritual origin is in Europe, is not primarily 
dependent upon the means of power mobilised by the Com¬ 
munists, nor upon tanks, planes and atom bombs, but upon 
people who have themselv^es subscribed to the Communist 
ideology. Indeed the latter as idealists have a claim to the 
respect even of those who think otherwise. 

Because millions know this danger, or in any case feel it 
unconsciously, they are not wholly reassured nor given a 
feeling of inner security by the might of the Western demo¬ 
cracies, even though this might is so immense as to lend a 
sense of outward security. 

Why does not the power of the West reassure or, wlien it 
does, only partially? Because the inner foundation of real 
power is lacking, the ideology to which material power is 
subordinate; the ideology that in extreme emergency even 
gives the use of force a moral justification. . . . 

We have said that millions of people to-day lack something, 
since democracy without an ideological basis loses itself in 
cutward mechanics which cannot satisfy man, nor free him 
from fear, nor give him the capacity for sacrifice. Moral Re- 
Armament supplies this lack by giving the democratic system 
a moral foundation. 

Caux has set itself to the task of filling the Christian teaching 
with new life-blood; of plunging into the middle of the pro¬ 
blems of our time; saying to man that the changing of men 
and systems must always begin with man himself, that we 
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must free ourselves from hatred and mistrust, that the road to 
reconciliation between the millions starts not with putting a 
moral challenge to your neighbour but with putting it to 
yourself, because only by your personal example can you 
decisively alTect the world around you. 

Beliefs that come from inner conviction do not lose their 
value when someone rejects them as “old”. 

d’he people of MR A do not try to answer this argument by 
theoretical discussion. They prove the durability of their 
ideology by living it. 'blieir world influence can be traced far 
beyond the expectations of so-called “realist” politicians, and 
it is tliis that gives them the happy inner certainty of being on 
the right road. Innumerable men and women who know 
the danger that threatens Christendom will follow on this road, 
because to-day the durability of the Caux movement is no 
longer an illusion but a reality. 


VII 

ROBERT SGHUMAN AND MORAL RE-ARMAMExNT 

The Foreword by M. Robert Schumann French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to the French edition of Dr. Frank 
Buchmans speeches, published in igjo, reads as follows: 

The edu’ORS of these speeches have decided to entrust the 
writing of the preface to a man in political life, a Cabinet 
Minister in office. We have to admit, however, that thus far 
statesmen have been only moderately successful in “remaking 
the world”. The fact remains that it is their duty, more than 
anyone else’s, to apply themselves to this task; and it is to their 
advantage to welcome every assistance offered to them. 

If we were being presented with some new scheme for the 
public welfare or another theory to be added to the many 
already put forward, I should remain sceptical. But what 
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Moral Re-Armament brings us is a philosophy of life applied 
in action. 

It does not claim to have invented a new system of morals. 
For the Christian, the moral leaching of Christianity is enough, 
and he draws from it all the principles which must guide his 
life as a man and as a citizen. 

What we do need, and what is quite new, is a school where, 
by a process of mutual leaching, we can work out our practical 
behaviour toward others; a school where Christian principles 
are not only applied and proven in the relationships of man 
to man, but succeed in overcoming the prejudices and 
eiiinities which separate classes, races and nations. 

To l)egin by creating a moral climate in which true brotherly 
unity can flourish, overarching all that to-day tears the world 
apart—that is the immediate goal. 

The acquisition of wisdom about men and their affairs by 
bringing people together in public assemblies and personal 
encounters—that is the means employed. 

To provide teams of trained men, ready for the service of 
the state, apostles of reconciliation and builders of a new world, 
that is the l)Cginning of a far-reaching transformation of 
society in which, during fifteen war-ravaged years, the first 
steps have already been made. 

It is not a question of a change of policy; it is a question of 
changing men. Democracy and her freedoms can be saved 
only by the quality of the men who speak in her name. 

That is what Dr. Buchman expresses in simple and moving 
words. Fie has declared war on materialism and individualism, 
twin generators of our selfish divisions and social injustices. 

May he be heard and followed more and more, in all nations 
of the world, by those who to-day still clash in fratricidal 
hatred. 

While Prime Minister of France, in 1948, M. Schiman 
sent the following message to the Tenth Anniversary Assembly 
for Moral Re-Armament: 

Governments are at grips with grave and difficult material 
problems of feeding, production, wages and prices. They see 
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peace between nations endangered by the prejudices of race 
and by the rivalry of conflicting interests. Inside nations people 
are seeking the reconciliation of liberty with authority and an 
understanding between the classes. I salute in Moral Re- 
Armament one of the protagonists of inspired democracy which 
is destined to re-establish the supremacy of all the spiritual 
values at the heart of our tormented humanity. 


VllI 


DR. ADENAUER WELCOMES MORAL RE- 
ARxMAMENl’ 


The following is the text of a lelicr from Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer^ Chancellor of the West German Republic, to Dr. 
Trank Biichman welcoming the plan to hold a demonsiralion 
of Moral Re-Armament at Whitsun, pgjjo, in the Ruhr: 

Dear Dr. Bughman, 

Moral Re-Arrnament, which you created and for which you 
conceived the plan in Germany when you were staying in 
Freudenstadt, has become universally known in post-war 
fycrmany. I think of the great success which the team of 
Moral Re-Armament has achieved with The Forgotten Factor in 
the Ruhr. As a result of it, extensive circles in politics, busi¬ 
ness and labour have come into contact with the idea of Moral 
Re-Armament. Furthermore, numerous leading statesmen, 
leaders of the trade unions and of industry and commerce have 
followed the invitation to take part in the annual conferences 
at Caux. They were grateful for the opportunity which Caux 
offered to discuss the urgent problems of Germany on a world 
basis and in an atmosphere of wholehearted co-operation with 
representatives from all the nations in which personal liberty 
is guaranteed. 
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r believe that in view of the offensive of totalitarian ideas in 
the East of Germany, the Federal Republic, and within it the 
Ruhr, is the given platform for a demonstration of the idea of 
Moral Re-Armament. I therefore welcome your plan to hold 
a conference and a public demonstration of Moral Re-Arma¬ 
ment at Whitsun in the Ruhr, to which delegates would be 
invited from all parts of the world. 

With best regards, T am, 

Yours very truly, 

Adenauer. 


IX 

HERR KARL ARNOLD’S INVITATION 

In May, igjo, Herr Karl Arnold, Minister-President of 
North Rhine- Westphalia and then President of the Dundesraty 
extended to Dr. Fra?ik Bachman the following invitation: 

The work of Moral Re-Armament has proved through 
the years that it is capable of awakening new creative forces in 
Germany and Europe. From the reports I have received I am 
convinced that the demonstration and conference which 
Moral Re-Armament plans to hold in the Ruhr will be 
especially well calculated to achieve further success on the 
road you have pioneered. 

I would be most happy if it would be possible for you to 
come to Germany during these days. I therefore have the 
honour of extending to you a warm invitation to come here 
and I know that the heads of several Land Governments 
welcome the proposal and plan to take part in the events. 

Arnold. 


f 
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Stalemenl io the Press issued from the office of the President 
of the Bundesraf Herr Karl Arnold^ Bonn, iglh May, igjo. 

It is in view of the extreme urgency of the European and 
world situation and of the unique position of (jennany betwcrcn 
East and West, tliat the Federal Chancellor and the President 
of the Bimdesrat are taking the initiative in welcoming a public 
demonstration of Moral Re-Armament at Whitsun in the 
Ruhr. 

I'he idea of Moral Re-Armament is not new in Cermany. 
Two years ago all the Minister-Presidents of the German 
Lander in the British and American 7X)nes, in a joint telegram 
to Dr. Biichman on his seventieth birthday, described this 
ideology as “the indispensable foundation for peace and the 
reconstruction of Europe and the world.” 

Since then Moral Re-Armament has become universally 
known throughout this country; 140,000 Germans in twenty- 
four cities, representing all parties, classes and prof(;ssioiis, 
have seen the ideological plays, The Good Road and The For¬ 
gotten Factor. This past winter The Forgotten Factor has been 
presented in Hamburg and Bremen by invitation of the Lord 
Mayors and Senates of those two cities, and during recent 
weeks it has been shown to audiences totalling 25,000 in the 
Ruhr, centring at Gelsenkirchen. 

Those who have invited Dr. Buchman to Germany at this 
time believe that the entire international situation could 
change overnight if proof were given that Europe possessed 
the force for a new life. The purpose of these Whitsun events, 
in the industrial heart of Europe, is to provide this proof by 
demonstrating a basis of ideological unity for the nation which 
is a decisive battleground in the world war of ideas. 
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IMPETUS TO PRODUCTJTON 

hi 'riic Spectator ofGlh June^ ^947-) Janus wrote in 
St>cciator\s Notebook ''; 

Triiujte should be paid where tribute seems to be justly 
due. 1 heard this week of a striking impetus to coal produc¬ 
tion. d’he manager of one of our larger mines happened—I 
don’t know how or when—to see a performance of the Moral 
Re-Armament movement's play The Forgot ten Factor^ at the 
Westminster Theatre. He was so deeply impressed that when 
lie got back he called together a group of his sub-managers to 
consider the situation as he had come to see it. Interest in the 
affair percolated down, and some 300 men from the pit went 
u]) to sec the play—at their own expense; the fare was over 
thirty shillings—returning late, just in time to go straight 
on the night shift. The result, I am assured, is that the pit 
regularly tops production for its region. Let me add that the 
story comes to me from no Moral Re-Armament quarter, but 
from someone who knows the pits and pitmen of that area 
particularly well. 


xr 

IDEOLOGY IN THE PITS 

The following editorial appeared in the Stoke-on-Trent 
City Times on i8th June^ J948: 

What are the North Staffordshire miners after? 

What brought India’s Postmaster-General and Bombay’s 
Minister of Labour to our coalfields within the space of a few 
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weeks? Why ]iave coal-face miners from Nortli Staffordshire 
been invited by responsible statesmen to America and half a 
dozen Continental countries? Is it just because of tb*eir 
increasing production, or have they an invisible export that 
nations need even more than coal? 

Now wc hear that our miners are holding a national rally 
for Moral Re-Armament in the Victoria Hall, Hanley, under 
the slogan, Europe—The Miners^ Ansiver. 

To this they have invited mining delegations from every 
British coalfield, and from the coalfields of Northern France, 
Belgium, Holland and the Ruhr. 

EXPORTING AN ANSWER 

Is this just another production drive—a boost for the 
National Coal Board? 

Heaven knows we need that; but in our opinion our miners 
arc after something much, much bigger than that. They are 
beginning to export not only coal, but something which the 
democracies need more than anything else to-day—an inspired 
ideology. 

It is over eighteen months now since almost any Saturday 
afternoon on Stoke Station you could have seen parties of 
miners and their wives boarding the 3.18 train for London. 

To have seen them return you would have had to stay up 
into the small hours of Sunday morning, when a special bus 
would bring them back from Crewe, depositing them, tired 
but happy, at their homes all over North Staffordshire. 

Where had they been to, and who was paying for them? 

They had travelled at their own expense to the Westminster 
Theatre, where The Forgotten Faclor^ Moral Re-Armament’s 
industrial play, drew crowded houses from October to April, 
all through that terrible winter. 

Altogether more than 300 of them saw it during that time. 
So it was hardly surprising that the cast of The Forgotten 
Factor received a pressing invitation from the National Union 
of Mineworkers and from colliery officials in North Stafford- 
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shire. They interrupted their successful run in London for a 
week in the Potteries. More than 7,000 people poured into 
the Qiiccri’s Hall, Bursiern, for the five performances. 

A NEW INCENTIVE 

Soon, from many pits in this area, came first-hand evidence 
of increased production, better teamwork between manage¬ 
ment and la])our, a new incentive, and the answer to subver¬ 
sive forces in the industry. 

At one Nortii Staffordshire pit it was said that the under- 
manager would rather meet the Devil himself at the coalface 
than the Union Branch Secretary. 

The Forgotten Factor made such a difference that they arc 
now able to work things out together. 

Recently there have been long drawn-out negotiations about 
prices on a new coalface, w^hich always ended in deadlock. 
The Branch Secretary says, “We took an unprecedented step 
for North Staffordshire, and asked Coal Board and manage¬ 
ment representatives to our monthly union meeting. Dis¬ 
cussing the matter on a basis of what’s right and not w’ho’s 
right, we reached agreement.” 

A union secretary’s wife says that since her husband saw 
The Forgotten Factor, fifteen months ago, their home life has 
been so much happier that she has fallen in love with him all 
over again. 

Soon enough our miners realised that here was a secret they 
could and must export. They took the Westminster Theatre 
one Saturday night, and invited every pit consultative com¬ 
mittee in Britain to The Forgotten Factor, 

The theatre was crowded with miners and their families 
from all over the coalfields. Since then 150 pits have asked for 
the play to be brought to their areas. It has played in 
Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Cannock Chase, North Wales 
and South Wales coalfields, and before industrial audiences in 
Wolverhampton and Birmingham. 

In all these areas North Staffordshire miners have intro- 
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duced the play, often travelling long distances after their day’s 
work, and returning home the same night to be ready for the 
next shift at the coalface. 

COALFACE TO CONGRESS 

When American Congressional Committees visited Europe 
to make recommendations for Marshall Aid, they specially 
asked to meet miners from North Staffordshire and other 
coalfields where Moral Re-Armament is at work. One of our 
men from the coalface—Mr. Bill Yates—visited America last 
Christmas. He created such an impression there that he was 
recently invited to return by a Committee of Senators and 
Congressmen to speak at the World Assembly for JMoi'al 
Re-Arinament in California. 

Another spoke at a great gathering of miners and factory 
wTU'kers at Wuppertal in the Ruhr, and yet another introduced 
V^llemenl Oublie, the French version of The Forgolten Factor, to 
the miners of Lille and Lens. 

Others have visited Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark and Holland, and have told Cabinet Ministers, in¬ 
dustrialists and labour leaders in those countries what is 
happening in North Staffordshire. 

Where does the money come from for all this? You may 
well ask. Air and sea travel, and even rail travel, are cxj)cnsive 
these days, and time costs money too. vSoinc months ago the 
miners themselves got together and decided to start a Fighting 
Fund to which anyone could contribute to send their spokes¬ 
men wherever the needs of the \vorld and their burning con¬ 
viction should lead them. 

Some have gone without their .smokes and drinks, others 
have sold cherished posses.sions, and thousands have shared in 
the privilege of sacrifice for a great cause. 

The personnel manager of a Black Country f actory summed 
it up in this way: “Fhe industrial revolution which started 
here changed the face of the world; the new revolutionary force 
of The Forgotten Factor will change its heart.” 
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VALLEY OF HOPE 

Following the visit o/The Forgotten Factor lo South 
]Vales^ Jack^ones^ C.B.E., author Rhondda Round¬ 
about, reported on its impact in an article entitled \2L\\i^y 
of Flope, September, jg4S: 

In WALES there is a valley which is famous for coal and song. 
It is tlic Rhondda Valley, the rich heart of the coalfield. 

Many speakers have in times past referred to it as ‘‘the 
spearhead of the Eritish revolutionary movement.” It prob¬ 
ably was, for the leader of British Communism, Harry Pollitt, 
was the Communist candidate for Parliament for the area and, 
as such, opposed and almc)St succeeded in defeating tlic 
Labour candidate in 19^5. 

Now, in 194B, somctluug far more revolutionary than 
Communism has hit the Rhondda Valley. Moral Re-Arma¬ 
ment, through the play, The Forgotten Praetor, has started tlic 
revolution of the spirit of the c ommunity. 

Cheally daring, a valiant Aloral Re-Armament team, after 
the play had been performed for a week c^f seven performances 
in the city of Cardiff, held a great rally of thousands wdthin the 
walls of the most ancient Castle of Cardiff. I’hc play opened 
the following evening at the largest theatre in the Rhondda 
Valley, the theatre at which General Smuts, speaking on 
behalf of the British War Cabinet, had managed to avert a 
miners’ strike in 1917, the most critical period of World \Var 1 . 

REVOLUTION OF GOODWILL 

At this theatre, from the stage of which speakers, including 
myself, had many times fanned the resentment of unemployed 
and partly-employed miners, the message of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment was presented in dramatic fashion by the Mackinac 
Chorus and by the cast of the play, The Forgotten Factor, 
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People stood in line waiting for admission each day, waiting 
for as long as three hours for admission. I'liousands failed to 
get in, so an extra matinee had to be arranged. That failed to 
accommodate a tenth of the number of people wanting to sc':* 
the play, so arrangements were made to pcrlorm lor another 
week at a theatre farther up the Valley. 

“A revolution of peace and goodwill, the kind of revolution 
we in this Valley have been waiting to take part in,” said a 
miner who had been imprisoned for his part in one of the many 
great strikes which have in years past rendered the fifty mines 
of this Valley idle. 

The vast majority of the people of this community now want 
to help in the fight for IVIoral Re-Armament. The Valley’s 
most famous brass band, a band often heard on British radio 
and once at the Crystal Palace, offered to help. “Any thing wc 
can do—anywhere,” said the conductor. 

So the famous Parc and Dare Band supplied the music for 
the great miners’ Moral Re-Armament Rally at Stoke-upon- 
Trent on Sunday following. 

Hospitality on the maximum scale w^as provided in tlie 
Valley to the cast and the stage crew. 

The Member of Parliament for the Valley introduced the 
play at a matinee and the chairman of the Council responsible 
for the administration of the Valley, which is the largest 
urban area in Britain, introduced the play at the evening 
performance. “A week of weeks for the Rhondda” was how 
both those men described it. These men knew wdiat industrial 
strife had done for the Valley during the past half-century. 

HAG-RIDDEN BY IDEOLOGIES 

The people of this Valley, once so green and now so 
blackened by man-made mountains of pit-slag, have much to 
remember and moi'c to forget. Wars and rumours of wars, 
strikes and rioting, explosions and sorrow, unemployment and 
hunger, music and joy—for despite everything the people of 
this Valley have always kept a song in their hearts. 

Yes, while hag-ridden by a succession of ideologies which 
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have divided them, they have always been united in song, and 
it is with that song in their hearts they have welcomed Moral 
Re-Armament as their deliverance from the tyranny of tlic 
^^isms” which have for so long directed them to roads leading 
nowhere. 

Now, at long last, the people of the Rhondda Valley arc on 
the good road and are emerging from the confusion worse con¬ 
founded of this first-half of the twentieth century. 

Now the transcending ideology of Moral Re-Armament is 
making the people of the Rhondda Valley members one of 
another, and mine-managers and miners who for years have 
not, in their bitterness one towards the other, spoken to each 
other, are now making friends and are trying to live together 
for the sake of what is right. 

ECONOMIC SALVATION 

Time was when the coal exported from the South Wales 
coalfield, approximately forty million tons annually, went a 
long way towards paying for what Britain required in the way 
of imports to maintain her standard of life. A growing 
response to the spiritual message of The Forgotten Factor may 
yet be Britain’s economic salvation. 

The Valley has been exalted. A new spirit has been born 
there, or rather the old spirit has been reborn. The people of 
the Rhondda Valley, the Valley of coal and song/ are deeply 
grateful to a great American, Dr. Frank Buchman, the 
fbunder and unfailing inspiration of world-wide Moral Re- 
Armainent. For this great gift, the saving grace of Moral 
Re-Armarnent, can make the peoples of the world real neigh¬ 
bours. Peoples great and small, countries ancient and modern, 
all races, creeds and colours, now have in Moral Re-Armament 
an ideology in which there is no guile and on which they can 
all agree. May God grant the world the sight to perceive this, 
'fhen every valley will be exalted. 
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NEW APPROACH TO MINING PROBLEMS 

Mr. Horace Holmes^ M.P., Parliainoitary Private 
Secretary to the Minister of Fuel and Power, spealdng at the 
Caux Assembly, igpg, said: 

It is more than forty-seven years since I went into the pits 
as a hoy. Over thirty years I spent under,i^ronnd. For many 
years 1 took a great part in the trade union movement. And 
from 1902 to 1945 I helped to shape the materialistic, Marxist 
approach to industry. I helped to sliape the liatred that 
.sprang up ])ctwcen management and men. 

I took part in many great fights for social reform. But now 
I am in a position where I can see things in a different light. 
It has been a joy for me to help to spread MRA into the hearts 
and lives of people. We still hav^e the same problems, but we 
are approaching those problems from a different starting point. 
And I have seen great changes take place in the hearts and 
lives of men at all levels in the mining industry, not only in 
my own country but also in France. 

What I saw in France I have seen in the Midlands, in my 
own Yorkshire, in Scotland and Wales. I have seen manage¬ 
ment and men meet as I have never seen tliem meet before. 
I have seen colliery managers and colliery trade union 
officials approach their problems in the light of the moral 
standards of MRA. I have seen men settle down with a better 
spirit. I have seen management approach their problems with 
a difierent attitude, and because of that, I have seen better 
production in as far as coal is concerned. And wherever I go 
I feel this same reaching out for the fundamentals that are 
lying in Moral Re-Armament and which are going to solve the 
problems of the future. 
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THE DILEMMA OF LABOUR 

The following article by Mr. Robert Edwards^ General 
Secretary of the British Chemical Workers^ Union and 
Chairman of the International Committee of the Socialist 
Movc?ne?ii for the United Slates of Europe, is taken from 
the Southern Gross, Wellington, the only Labour daily 
newspaper in Australasia, dated ^oth August, igjo: 

One of the most significant features in recent years is 
the influence Moral Re-Arrnamcnt has had, and is having, on 
the whole of the Labour and Trade Union Movement of the 
world. During recent weeks, many well-known leaders of 
world Labour have found themselves impelled to visit C'aiix, 
Switzerland, and to discover there the great experiment in 
equality and practical Socialism that they have been aspiring 
to achieve throughout their lives. 

The great new revolutionary force of MR A will have in¬ 
creasing influence on world Labour, because it has the answer 
to Labour’s dilemma in every country. I'he Labour Move¬ 
ment was founded by men and women who dedicated them¬ 
selves to build a new civilisation where co-operation would 
replace competition, where men and women would win 
freedom and security, and where the nations of the world 
would be united in the spirit of freedom and peace. 

The pioneers of the Labour Movement, many of whom pro¬ 
fessed to be materialists and atheists, were, in fact, men of 
great religious fervour. 

They understood the need for personal example and self- 
sacrifice, but as Labour has moved into power in many 
countries and toward power in others, this spirit of sacrifice 
and religious fervour has disappeared. The process within the 
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Labour Movement can be summed up in four words—sacri¬ 
fice, struggle, success and then stagnation. 

The stagnation can be attributed to failure to deal with 
moral and ethical questions. We have been concerned with 
political and economic arguments, not with the fundamental 
necessity of personal change in the individual. 

A mighty force, that should have captured the world and 
built a new civilisation, has lost impetus and is being over¬ 
whelmed by the materialistic onslaught of Russian Com¬ 
munism. 

My first visits to the US.SR, which began when I headed 
the youth delegation there in 1926, and met all the leaders 
from Trotsky to Stalin and Molotov, led me to believe that 
here was a social experiment that might well produce a great 
nevv civilisation, and prove itself a strong arm for peace. 

Later, I was to be disillusioned and forced to look elsewhere 
for the answer to Labour’s dilemma. 1 his I have found at 
Caux, 

While I was at Caux, the news of the tragic conflict in 
Korea burst on the world, a conflict which could involve 
humanity in a devastating atomic war. 

Why is it that, after the tremendous sacrifice of life and 
wealth in a war for democracy, great military victories are 
turning into bitter defeats? Western democracy can win 
military victories, but they are not enough. You cannot im¬ 
pose governments on people; you can only educate people to 
elect their own governments, in which they can believe and 
place their trust. 

This is not a question of institutions or organisations; it is 
fundamentally a moral issue that can only be decided in men’s 
hearts by the strength of their faith and convictions. 

In Eastern Europe, as in Korea, we have witnessed the 
advance of totalitarian materialism that has swTpt aside the 
governments of country after country as if they never existed. 

In many cases, the forces of Communism have been assisted 
by the willing help of millions of working people who have 
lost faith in Western democracy. They lost faith because they 
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feel that the churches preach Christianity but do not practise 
it, that politicians are seeking personal gain, and tliat the West 
has failed to offer a realistic alternative to totalitarian Com¬ 
munism capable of inspiring the masses. 

The common peoples of the world have very simple de¬ 
mands. 

The common people want a new civilisation where youth 
can enjoy the springtime of life, where the universities of the 
world arc open to the children of the common people, where 
the institutions of culture, no longer the private monopoly of 
the rich, can be used as a link between nations. They want a 
civilisation where men and women can enjoy a happy, adven¬ 
turous, carefree life. 

This is the world the revolutionary ideas of Moral Re- 
Armament are striving to achieve. 


XV 

WORLD LABOUR AND CAUX 

The following Foreword to World Labour and Caux, 
a report containing the speeches and statements of Trade 
Union and Socialist leaders, was written by Evert Kupers, 
President, Dutch Confederation of Trade Unions, igsS-^o 
and 1945-48; Socialist Metnber of Parliament, 1929- 
48; Vice-President, World Federation of Trade Utiions, 
1945-49; Member, Preparatory Committee of the Inter^ 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1949; 
Chairman, Trade Union Advisory Committee for the European 
Recovery Programme, 

This is no ordinary book. It contains statements made by 
a great number of prominent as well as less known leaders of 
the Trade Union and Socialist movements from practically 
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every part of the world. They underline the importance of the 
ideology of Moral Re-Armament in our society. 

These men have a great record in the fight to raise the 
material and spiritual standards of life of the working class. 
Most of them have felt personally the hardships of a worker’s 
existence, low wages, long working days, had housing condi¬ 
tions, lack of social legislation and social security. Against 
such injustices they have revolted with all their heart and soul. 
With complete dedication they have thrown themselves into 
the battle to put an end to these wrongs. . . . 

(Coupled with the material advancement of the workers 
there has been spiritual progress. In a number of countries the 
Labour Movement has acquired a social and political position 
which practically no one would have dreamed of half a cen¬ 
tury ago. 

But even so, something is missing, the lack of which is being 
felt by many. That something is a sense of spiritual stability 
in this torn world in which there are such alarming divisions 
between the nations. 

Moral Re-Armament says to all people: if you want to make 
the world better, start with yourself 

'Lhe thousands of people who have visited the assemblies at 
Caux during recent years have been deeply impressed by 
their message for our age and by the real comradeship and 
unity which they have found there. And many have expressed 
these feelings in this book, the reading of which I can most 
strongly recommend. 

Finally, I would like to pay tribute to the great leadership 
and love of humanity of Dr. Frank Buchman, the pioneer of 
Moral Re-Armament, who has devoted himself to the task of 
establishing a sound basis for the progress of mankind. His 
work has been the inspiration of the Caux assemblies. 

Amsterdam, February, igjo. Evert Kupers. 
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XVI 

WORLD INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, JUNE, 1950 

The igfjO World Assembly at Caux opened with a special 
confere?ice sponsored by a distinguished group of industrialists 
and trade unionists. They slated in their invitation: 

PoLiTK^AL, industrial and labour leaders to-day are facinc^ 
problems that baflle human wisdom. The technical problems 
of an industrial age are now complicated by the cross currents 
of an ideological age. 

No one gi'oup, no one class, no one nation or race is adequate 
to solve our problems and to change the course of the world 
away from unemployment, poverty and war towards an age of 
security and prosperity. 

This will take the combined efibrts of all, plus a wisdom 
greater than that of the most brilliant individuals. 

The Conference of Moral Re-Armament at Caux has 
become the magnet that has drawn together leaders from 
eighty-two nations to learn the secret and hear the evidence 
of a positive ideology at work uniting and remaking the world. 
Men with years of experience in statesmanship and industry, 
of every political colo\ir, from management and labour, of 
every huth and no faith, have been finding in Caux the 
missing key to the problems of the ideological age in which we 
live. 

We, therefore, invite you to join us at Caux to see at first¬ 
hand this evidence from Ruhr industries, British coalfields and 
docks, from Italian, French, and Swiss industrial plants, from 
Belgium, from Holland, Scandinavia, Australasia and the 
United States of America, evidence of an answer to the 
ideological problems besetting world industry. 

The men and women responsible for these practical achieve¬ 
ments will tell the successive steps that have led to change in 
their industrial and political situations. 
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Spokesmen from Africa, India and Pakistan, tlie T\ear and 
Far East, who have seen national and ideological aspirations 
find a positive, constructive direction, will report fully on tliis 
aspect of the world programme of Moral Re-Armament. 

In a critical hour for mankind Caiix demonstrates an over¬ 
arching ideology lor East and West, for Left and Right, for 
Management and Labour. 


A.vgelo Costa 

President of the Confederation of 
Italian Industry. 

Howard Goonley 
Director and Past President of the 
National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers, United States. 

Georges Vii,tiers 

President of the National Council 
of French Employers. 

Sir John Craig 
Chairman of Colville’s Ltd., 
Stctrl Manufacturers, Great 
Britain. 

Otto Sprinoorum 

Chairman of the Gelsenkirchen 
Coal Mining Company, Germany. 
Ichiro Ishikawa 
President of the Federation of 
Economic Organisations of 
Japan. 

Hu.ssein Bey Fahmy 

Former Minister of Finance, 
Director of the ICgyptian I’cdera- 
tion of Industries. 

N. H. Tata 

Director, Tata Industries, India. 
C. N. McKay 

President of the Associated 
Chambers of Manufactures of 
Australia. 

Quinto Qliintieri 
Vice-President of the Confedera¬ 
tion of Italian Industry. 

Andre Wallaert 
President of the Employers* 
Federation of Northern France. 


Evert Kupers 

President, Dutch Confederation 
of Trade Unions, 1928-40, 1943- 
48; Chairman of the Ih ade Union 
Advisory Committee for the 
European Recovery Programme. 
Paiu. Finet 

Secretary-General of the General 
Federation of Labour, Belgium; 
President of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

Andrew Naesmith 

Member of the General Couneil 
of the British 'JVadf:s Union Con¬ 
gress; General Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Weavers’ Associa¬ 
tion. 

Tom Yates 

Member of the General Council 
of the British Trades Union Con¬ 
gress; General Secretary, Nation¬ 
al Union of Seainen; Member, 
Management Committee of the 
International Transport Workers 
Federation. 

Khandubhai Desai 

President of the Indian National 
Trades Union Congress. 

David J. McDonald 

Secretary-Treasurer, United 
Steelworkers of America; C.I.O. 
Member of the General Council, 
International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

R. Broadby 

Secretary of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions. 
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F. Q. DEN Hot.LANDER 
President of the Board of Manage¬ 
ment of tile Netherlands Rail- 
leay's. 

Hisato Iciiimada 

Governor of the Bank of Japan. 
Ryiitaro Takaiiashi 

President of the National Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce of Japan. 

G. S. Maclean 

President of the Transvaal Cham¬ 
ber of Mines, 1945-4G and 194^- 
49 - 

Hans Bit.stein 

Chairman of the Employers* 
Association of the German Metal 
Industry. 

Robert Carmicil\el 

President of the Jute Industry of 
France. 

Christ ian Harhoff 
President of the Danish Ship¬ 
owners’ Association. 

Luiz D. Villares 
President of the Elevadorcs Atlas 
S.A., Brazil. 

Hans Butting 

General Director, Gelsenkirchen 
Group, Gelsenkirchen Goal Min¬ 
ing Company. 

Ernst Kuss 

Director-General of the Duisburg 
Copper Works, Germany. 
Robert Durrer 

Professor of Metallurgy, Swiss 
Federal Institute of Technology. 

Tiieo Goldschmidt 

President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Essen, Germany. 

Albert Schafer 

President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Hamburg, Ger¬ 
many. 

Hassan Nachat Pasha 
Vice-President of the Egyptian 
I’cdcration of Industries. 


A. W. Croskery 

President of the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour. 
Komakichj Ma'vsuoka 

Cihairman of the National Federa¬ 
tion of Labour of Japan. 
Hariharnatii Shastri 

General Secretary of the Indian 
National Trades Union Congress. 
Oh Sien Hong 

President of the Indonesian 
Federation of Laliour. 

GvVSTON TESJilER 

President of the French Con¬ 
federation of Christian Workers; 
President of the International 
Confederation ol‘ Christian Trade 
Unions. 

Khosrov Hedayat 

Secretary of the Iranian Trade 
LJnions; President, Asian Federa¬ 
tion of Labour. 

Paul Visser 

President of the Mine Workers’ 
Union of South Africa. 

Ernst Sciiarnowsky 
President of the Organisation of 
Independent Trade Unions of 
Greater Berlin. 

Etsuo Kato 

Chairman of the National Rail¬ 
way Workers’ Union, Japan, 
Pierre-Auguste Coot. 

President of the Confederation of 
Christian IVade Unions, Belgium. 
Eero Antikaini-:n 

President of the Farm Workers* 
Union of Finland; Member of 
the Executive of the Finnish 
Trades Union Congress. 
Christian Larsen 

President of the National Union 
of General Workers, Denmark. 

S. de a. Pequeno 
President of the Federation of 
Tramway Workers of Brazil. 

Ken Baxter 

Secretary of the New Zealand 
Federation of Labour. 
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Martin Schwab 
Managing Director of the Tcle- 
lunken Electrical Company, Ger¬ 
many. 

Frits Philips 

Vice-President, Philips Radio, 
Elolland. 

Friedrich Alfred Springorcm 
Technical Director. Iliittenwerkc 
liuckingen (Mannesmann Steel i, 
Cc'rmany. 

Bjarne Eriksen 

Man.^ging Director of the Nor- 
wegian Uydro-EJcrtiic J*o\vcr 
Conipaii}-. 

Sir Rov Pinsent, Bart. 

Birniiiighaiii. 

W. N. Perry 

Dominion President of the Feder¬ 
ated k'armer.s of New Zealand. 
Rudolf Huber 

Manag(T, Oerlikon Macliinc 
Works, Switzciland. 

Sir J. a. C. Allitm 

President of the Auckland Em¬ 
ployers’ Association; Mayor of 
Auckland. New Zealand. 

Dr. Gosta Ekelof 

Founder of the National dVaining 
Institute for Industries, Sweden. 

Kjeli. Lund 

Managing Director of the Sulit- 
jclma Copper Mines, Norway. 


Jean Ducros 

President of (he Confederation 
Generale des Cadres, I'rance. 
Mai 'RICE Bouladoux 
Secretary-(General of th(‘ Fn^ricii 
Confederation of Cdiristian 
Workers. 

F. Crak; 

National Secretary of the riniher- 
workers’ Union, New Z(‘aland. 

R. I'reeland 

National Secretary of thr 
Harbour Board Emph)y(vs’ 
Union. New Zealand. 

Al'ou.st Stefi'LN 

fJeneral Srcrrtaiy of the Cdirislian 
Socialist 'Fradc Unions of Switzer¬ 
land. 

I'. P. Walsh 

Vice-Pre.sident of tlnr New Zea¬ 
land Federation of Labour. 

L. WTstvtu 

National Pn'siderit of the Wood 
Workers’ Union, Denmark. 

W. Caldkr Mackay 
General Manager of the l-’armers’ 
'Frading Company Limited, New 
Zealand. 

Fredrik Schele 
Managing Director of Osram, 
Sweden. 

Heikki H. Herein 
Member of the Executive of the 
Association of Engineering and 
Metal Industries, Finland. 


XVII 

HUMAN TOUCH IN INDUSTRY 

The Times published the following report on the World 
Assembly on 6th July, ^95^, from their Geneva corres¬ 
pondent: 

More than i,6oo representatives from forty-seven 
countries have so far attended the series of conferences on 
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Tvforal Re-Arm ament which are taking place at Caux through¬ 
out the summer. 

The emphasis of the gatherings has been on the industrial 
element in world affairs, and the attendance includes some 
Ministers ofLabour, many leaders of industry and trade unions, 
representatives of manufacturers’ associations and chambers of 
commerce. 

Strong delegations have come from India and Japan, one 
purpose of the ('onference being to provide a meeting place 
for I'.ast and West, 'i'he procedure has been designed to 
provide a forum for tlie pooling of experience. I'hcrc have 
l)een no resolutions, and nearly all the meetings have been 
presided over by Dr. Buchman, the head of the movement. 

d’he underlying ideas of Moral Rc-Armament are still 
taking shape, and the wide interest taken in it may be due in 
part to tlie opinion expressed by one of the Japanese repre¬ 
sentatives: that ill the alarming divisions among the nations 
those on whom falls the task of reconstruction feel that they 
cannot aflbrd to stand aside from any work which aims at 
preserving peace and order. A Brazilian industrialist re¬ 
marked, “lb-day it is more important to be up-to-date 
ideologically than industrially.” 

A NEW IDEOLOGY 

The Movement’s aim is to approach the solution of the 
world’s problems in a new spirit. Materialism, its authors say, 
is destroying the moral fabric of the nations. I’he class struggle 
is out of date and must be superseded by a new ideology. The 
alternative to class war is a moral and spiritual force springing 
primarily from the individual, above class, race and national 
advantage. 

Since poverty, insecurity and unemployment lie behind most 
of the world’s discontent, the endeavour is to spread this 
ideology throughout the industrial world and draw the leaders 
together to discuss their problems in an atmosphere of co¬ 
operation. The burden of many speeches from both sides of 
industry was that the human touch must be brought into 
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relationships between employers and work people, and that 
these relationships must be built on moral standards. 

The Japanese delegation to the conference was rccci\-ed in 
Berne to-day by M. Petitpierre, head of the Swiss I’edcral 
Political Department, who welcomed the Mayor of Hiroshima, 
which, he said, had had the terrible experience of the atom 
bomb. This has ushered in a new era with appalling possi¬ 
bilities unless the ideas of Moral Rc-Armament received 
world-wide adoption. 


XVIII 

REMAKING THE WORLD: THE NEW PRIORITY 
FOR INDUSTRY 

Afr, Ernesto G. Diederichsen^ Textile Manufacturer^ 
Brazil, made ths following speech at Caux, in August, igjo: 

The time has come for management to understand its real 
function in our limes. Its function is to lead industry in the 
reconstruction of the world, by the light of absolute moral 
standards. That means inspired leadership, inspired by 
absolute co-operation between changed management and 
workers. 

Management has to change. We have to change to live out 
the ideology of Moral Re-Armament. This ideology has three 
characteristics. First, it is world-wide in scope. Secondly, it 
makes clear that “as I am, so is my nation, and so is my 
factory”. Thirdly, it shows that there is a plan for each of us, 
a plan for management, a plan for labour. 

The meaning of that plan for myself is, first to realise and 
live out the responsibility of management. This means we are 
responsible for the workers as human beings, to the fullest 
extent. That includes the recognition that men are more 
important than machines; that workers are human beings and 
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not merely elements of production. My personal opinion is 
that because management has not recognised its responsibility 
to the fullest extent, it is responsible for the many hard feelings 
and the soreness in industrial life. I want, in my name and the 
name of management, to apologise for this great fault on our 
part. 

So management has to change, and In e out its real responsi¬ 
bility. ll\is includes the responsibility for the workers when 
they are in the factories and when they are out of the factories. 
\Vc are responsible for the workers’ conditions, for their work 
and wages. 

But that is not by any means enough as a programme of 
change for management. Management is also responsible for 
the ideology of the workers. To promote the living out of the 
ideology of Moral Re-Armament in industry is the best 
security management can give to labour. It means creating 
happy families, who live under the guidance of God, in the 
light of the absolute moral standards. How can a worker be 
really efiicient when he is not happy at home? 

Then there is another question, wages. To be happy at 
home it is necessary to have absolute moral standards. But 
you also have to have wages high enough to live on. This will 
come as a consequence of labour and management living by 
those absolute moral standards, and by the guidance of God. 

Secondly, how can management find and live out the answer 
to greed? Labour has suffered many times from the greed of 
management. We have to change now, and live out the 
ideology of the four absolutes. Labour deserves a just share in 
the profits, but what amount should it be? That is the great 
thing. And it will be worked out by teamwork, as w^e have 
learnt at Caux, by labour and management working together 
in an atmosphere of honesty and understanding. This is the 
answer for greed. Frank Buchman said, ‘Tf everyone cared 
enough and everyone shared enough, wouldn’t everyone have 
enough? There is enough in the world for everyone’s need, but 
not for everyone’s greed.” A new aim, a new top priority for 
industry, is now set: it is the remaking of the world. 
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XIX 

REPORT TO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS 

In 1930, Mr. Howard Bird attended Caux as a repre¬ 
sentative of the National Association of Manufacturers of 
America. In his report to the Association he stated: 

There seems to be no argument now that the fight for 
material prosperity and high standards of living cannot com¬ 
pete with the battle for men’s minds. Tliese people of Moral 
Re-Armament have democracy’s answer in an idea that 
conforms to our way of life. Their idea has the power to win 
over radical revolutionary minds. I refer to those with a 
tremendous inner urge to better humanity, who have em¬ 
braced materialism and Communism as the only idea they 
see available for their crusade. Certainly the threat of atomic 
bombs can never do that, nor can mere anti-Comm\inism. 

I saw in Caux former professional revolutionaries, former 
advocates of hate and class war from many lands hold out 
their hand of friendship and find a new type of teamwork 
with conservative management when both became kindled 
with the ideology of Moral Re-Armament. I saw traditional 
enemies bury generations of hate to help establish peace 
between their nations and then in the world. Moral Re- 
Armament is a world force, the potentiality of which is ab¬ 
solutely astonishing and deserves the closest study and support. 
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A MAN IS JUDGED 

The following article on H. W. Austin by 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Cochraney K.B.E., R.N.y 
wartime Commodore of Convoys^ appeared in Everybody’s 
Weekly, ^//z Aday^ 1946: 

One of the greatest figures in British sport has been 
condemned without fair trial by prejudiced publicists and a 
mis-informed public. His name is H. W. (“Bunny”) Austin, 
the tennis player who helped Britain to win and hold the Davis 
Cup for four years. 

It is tiiTK! that the facts about this man’s war service to 
democracy were told. I am in a position to give them. 

Speaking as one wlio himself ibught through the war and 
whose only son won the M.C. and w'as killed in the fighting 
against Hitler’s Afrika Korps, I say that I am proud to have 
Bunny Austin as a friend, that the services he rendered to the 
cause of freedom were distinctive and effective and that in 
my own judgment and the judgment of men at the head of the 
American nation, many allied lives were saved by the activities 
of Austin and liis colleagues. 

Some people ask, “How did Bunny Austin, an Englishman, 
come to be in America during the war?” He wtis invited there 
in the spring of 1939 by some of the representative leaders of 
the American nation, and received by^ President Roosevelt at 
the White House. He addressed a vast audience at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, and another of 30,000 people 
packed into the Hollywood Bowl at Californiti, while over 
10,000 more had to be turned away. 

At that time America was like a sleepy giant, unaware of the 
full danger which threatened democracy and intensely 
sensitive to any “British propaganda” which some Americans 
felt might involve them in another European war. 
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Yet Austin's interpretation to the American people of the 
best ideals Britain stood for was so eflective that lie was gladJy 
received in state after state. The San Francisco News “Jf 

this is British propaganda, let’s have not less ol'it but more of it.” 

Bunny Austin returned to Britain just two Aveeks before w^ar 
broke out. The winter of 1939 was the winter ol'the ‘'phoiKVv' 
war.” America became cynical about another ‘‘Imperialist” 
war. At the end of 1939 Austin was once more urgently iji- 
vited to America by those who saw the danger in which all 
democracy stood. 

The British Foreign Olfice, the Ministry of Information and 
the Ministry of Labour were consulted. All agreed that 
Austin should go. 

Later, Austin with other British nationals consulted whether 
they should return home or continue their work in the United 
States. The British consular authorities, acting on instructions 
from the British Embassy, advised them to stay on in America. 

Some people have made it their business to spread the tale 
that Austin is a pacifist. It is not true. He has recently come 
out of the fighting forces after two and a half years’ service. 

Fie is in his fortieth year, and served exactly as every other 
soldier of his status and age group did under United States 
Selective Service regulations. Of his years in the US Air 
Force, Colonel Robert Snider of USAAF, now of the US 
General Staff Corps, decorated by two countries for his work 
in defence of London against “V” weapons, says: 

“I’he same qualities that endeared him to the spectators at 
Wimbledon won him the respect of his buddies in the Air 
Force. They found through him a new understanding of 
democracy and what we were fighting for.” 

When their call-up came, Austin and some of his friends 
filed occupational deferment applications on the grounds of a 
ruling issued some months earlier by the Presidential Board on 
manpower. This ruling .said: “It appears conclusively from 
the record that the Moral Re-Armament movement,” with 
which Austin and his friends were working, “has aroused the 
hearty acclaim of all elements of our people and is considered 
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an essential element of our National Defence programme.” 

An attempt was made by certain sections of the Press to 
smear Austin with the allegation that he was pressing for 
special treatment. So General Ames T. Brown, New York 
State Director of Selective Service and in charge of the de¬ 
partment concerned, publicly commented: “The action I took 
was to give these people their proper rights. Any implication 
of improper influence is false.” 

Bunny Austin was invited to America on account of his wch- 
knowri association with the work of the Oxford Group. Ifis 
book entitled Moral Re-Armament^ published in January, 1939, 
went into two editions of a cjuarter of a million each. 

It was translated into eleven languages. The Qiieen of the 
Netherlands addressed her people over the radio on the 
subject, and Lord Cowrie, Governor-General of Australia, 
called for Moral Re-Arrnament in that Dominion, thus laying 
the groundwork for Prime Minister John Curtin’s challenge 
to the nation to re-arm morally when the Japanese threatened 
invasion. 

In America, Austin and the MRA workers went to work to 
draft a handbook of industrial and national team work, a 
simple straightforward ideology in everyman’s language. It 
was called You Can Defend America. A million copies of it were 
sold in the United States. 

General John J. Pershing, the only living man to bear the 
title of General of the Armies of the United States and leader 
of the American Expeditionary Force in World War I, wrote 
the foreword. The United States War Department described 
this handl^ook, written liy Austin and his friends, as “probably 
the finest statement of this country’s philosophy of national 
defence which has yet been wTitten.” 

At the request of Service chiefs, State governors and Civic 
authorities, Austin and his friends moved through twenty of 
the most highly industrialised states of America. William 
Green and Philip Murray, the heads of the two great American 
trade union systems, as well as the big employers of labour, sup¬ 
ported them in their efforts to reinforce the sound elements of 
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American Labour in tlieir battle against the anti-democratic 
cells and groups who were striving to slow down production 
and manoeuvre themselves into positions of control. 

Results soon showed. Arthur Krock of the New Tork Tiines^ 
one of the best informed and most distinguished men in 
America, reported the change in the union leadership of one 
of America’s key aircraft plants. Control of this union had 
been won by anti-democratic forces who were deliberately 
sabotaging the output of the plant. 

A man called Garry Cotton was named by Krock as having 
mobilised the many men of goodwill in the union who were 
disunited and without a plan. 'J'ogcther they succeeded in 
driving out the subversive forces and re-establishing the union 
in the control of sound Labour. 

Later, Garry Colton wrote and told Krock that it was 
Austin and his Moral Re-Armament friends who had supplied 
the programme that “armed our rank and file against the 
destructive clforts of un-American forces.” 

Immediately the production curve began to rise .... 

About this time, Senator (later President) Truman, feeling 
restless about Ameiica’s industrial aid to the cause of freedom, 
was making a 35,000 mile trip across the country, inspecting 
countless factories and army installations. Back in Washington 
he was appointed chairman of the committee to investigate the 
war effort. 

The success of the Senate committee launched Truman 
towards the Presidency, In the course of his investigations he 
came across the work of Austin and his friends. This is what he 
said of that work: ‘T have given much time and thought to tliis 
matter, and have come to the clear conviction that these 
problems to which the Moral Re-Armament programme is 
finding an effective solution are the most urgent in our whole 
production picture. Where others have stood back and 
criticised, they have rolled up their sleeves and gone to work. 
There is not a single industrial bottleneck which could not be 
solved in a matter of weeks if this crowd were given the green 
light to go full steam ahead.” 
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Recently, J. R. Steelman, Special Industrial Adviser to the 
White House and with the experience as conciliator of 3 o,ooo 
war-time industrial disputes, publicly described Austin and his 
friends as “the most effective single force for industrial con¬ 
ciliation at present operating in America.” 

As a fighting man and as the father of a fighting son, I say 
sincerely that I thank God for the work Austin and his friends 
have done through the war years. It has been selfless service 
and effective patriotism of the highest order. 


XXI 

THE IWI TLE LINE IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

Senator Harry S. Truman made the following statement 
on the occasion of a special presenlaiion of the Moral Re- 
Annament drama for ideological preparedness^ Tlie For¬ 
gotten Factor, in Philadelphia^ igih Xovetnher^ ^943- 

It has been the job of the Senate War Investigating Com¬ 
mittee, of which I am (Uiairman, to look into the home IVont 
situation and make recommendations. We have listened to 
many hundreds of witnesses, taken five million words of 
testimony, ol^tained tlic considered view of responsible 
Americans ranging from the highest government and business 
officials to tank welders and airplane mechanics. I have 
personally travelled over 100,000 miles, visited hundreds of 
cities and war plants from Bangor to San Diego and from 
Seattle to Miami. 

Seeing America from the inside in this way has given me 
both great pride and deep concern. Pride as an American at 
the magnitude of the effort put forth by both management and 
labour, and the flood of military and naval equipment for the 
mightiest armament the world has ever seen. Concern over the 
spirit of division which exists on the home front—class against 
class, farm against city, party against party, race against race. 
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The forces of disunity in our national life appear to be stronger 
to-day than perhaps at any time in our history. And they are 
growing stronger. 

Men in industry know of the }>attlc for control which is 
going on in many of our major war plants. Most management 
and labour in the country want to co-operate to win the war 
and build a lastir^g peace. But there arc extremists in botii 
camps who don’t make the job any too easy. I’hey represent 
an alien philosophy of conflict and so play into tlic hands of 
foreign ideologies. . . . 

I'here is only one answ'er to llti.s sort of tiling. We must 
start now to draw the true battle line in American industry, 
between the responsible and constructive forces in both 
management and laljour against the small but active minority 
who believe in a finish fight. . . . 

The time is ripe for an appeal not to self-interest but to the 
hunger for great living that lies deep in every man. What 
Americans really want is not a promise of getting somethingfor 
nothing, but a chance to give everything for something great. 
We want something we can fight for with equal intensity in 
war or peace, something not confined to combat areas or 
election campaigns. . . . 

I have known this group since 4th June, 1939, when I read a 
message from the President to the national meeting for Moral 
Re-Armament in Constitution Hall, Wasliington. I was struck 
at that time by the clarity with which they saw the dangers 
threatening America, and the zeal and intelligence with which 
they set about rousing the country. I wish The Forgotten Factor 
and the war revue Ton Can Defend Ainerica could be seen by 
workers and executives alike in every war plant in the country. 
There is not a single industrial bottleneck I can think of wliicli 
could not be broken in a matter of weeks if this crowd were 
given the green light to go full steam ahead. 

We need this spirit in industry, Wc need it in the nation. 
For if America doesn’t catch this spirit, we will be lucky to 
win the war, and certain to lose the peace. With it there is no 
limit to what we can do for America, and America for the world. 
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BURMA 

PRIME minister’s MESSAGE 

The Prime Minister of Burma^ Thakin Aw, sent the 
following message to Dr. Buciwian at the Caux Assembly 
in jg4Q: 

It gives me much pi.easure to send you a message of 
greeting on the occasion of your conference. A reassessment of 
our moral values and their application to our problems is a 
vital necessity to-day. Discussions which contribute towards 
such a reassessment will have a beneficial eflect on world pro¬ 
blems. 

'The first objective of the people of the world should be to 
acquire the right conception of life. Although within easy 
reach of this, they still fail to grasp it because of their indiffer¬ 
ence. This failure is the main cause of the present world 
disorder. 

The answer will be the same, no matter whether it is for 
westerner or easterner, exploiter or exploited, Christian or 
non-Christian. It lies in the right conception of life. 

To those who have achieved this conception, materialistic 
objectives which can give only fleeting satisfaction, shorter in 
duration than the twinkling of the eye, will no longer con¬ 
stitute the main objective. The day when this main objective 
reassumes its proper place will be the day when real peace will 
appear in the world. So long as the people of the w^orld do not 
achieve this realisation, neither atomic energy nor ideal 
resolutions nor endless sermons will bring real peace and 
unity to humanity. 
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NAriONAL INVrrATlON FROM INDIA 

In Srptemhc)\ vqjo, a nalional coinnultce oj c.uj^hiccn. 
Indian political and industrial leaders^ described by one of its 
members as the most powerful ever to take united action^ 
sent the following invitation to Dr. Frank Biichinan to bring 
an international force of Mural Re-Armament to India: 

Dear Dr. Bechman, 

Most of ns have the pleasure of knowing you and all of us 
have seen something of the work of Moral Rc-Arrnament, 
especially in Fairopc and America. 

We are convinced that the true hope for bringing lasting 
change in social and economic conditions and for bringing 
peace to the world lies in multiplying such practical results as 
we believe to have been achieved by Moral Re>Armament— 
the giving of a new incentive to industry, the change of heart 
of capitalist and communist alike, the replacing of mistrust, 
bitterness and hate between individuals and groups with 
understanding and co-operation. 

We consider, therefore, that such moral re-armament of the 
nations is the need of the hour and the hope of the future. 

We agree with you that no one group, no one class, no one 
nation or race is adec|uate to solve the problems we are facing 
to-day or to change the course of the world away from un¬ 
employment, poverty and war towards an age of security and 
prosperity and that this will take the combined efforts of all, 
plus wisdom greater than that of the most brilliant individuals. 

The Father of our country, Mahatma Gandhi, has be¬ 
queathed us an unquenchable inspiration to live by the 
highest ideals, and we are eager for India to play her full part 
in this noble task. 

We would like you to know how glad we would all be to see 
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you in India tins winter along witli an international team so 
that we may profit by your experience. Together we must 
succeed in turning the world from crisis to cure in demon¬ 
strating an o\'crar<'hing ideology for Management and Labour, 
for Left and Right, for Last and West. 

DR. S. N. AGARWAL 

Srrrctluv, Dqiarliuciil Sarvodaya Sarnaj, Wardha. 

SIR St JiaWN AH MFD 

Former Membt'r of tiie N'iceroy's Executive Council. 

SIR GlUtUNATll BFWOOPv 

Managuiu; Director, Air India Tad. 

THE II(;N. shut CHA.NDRABIIAF 
Chairman, l.egislalivc Council, United Provinces. 

SIIRI KIIANDUnilAI DESAI 

Pi(*sid»'Jit (d' the Indiati National IVadcs Union Congress. 

SIR V. 'r. KRISHNAMAGIIARl 

M('mber, National Planning Comiriission; Chairman, Fiscal 
C'oinmission, 1950. 

SIIRI G. L. MFIITA 

Member, National Planning Commission. 

SIR LAKHSIIM.^NASWAMI MUDALIAR 
Vice-Chancellor, Madras University. 

SIIRI GULZAKILAL NAND.A 
Deputy Chairman, National Planning Commission. 

SHRI R. K. PATH. 

Member, National Planning Commission. 

THE HON. K, M. PATNAIK 
.Speaker, Legislative Assembly, Orissa. 

SHRI RAMNATH PODAR 
Industrialist. 

SHRI KRISHNA PR AS AD A 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

SIR SRI RAM 

Former Chairman of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

THE HON. DR. B. C. ROY 
Chief Minister, West Bengal. 

THE HON. DR. SAMPURANAND 
Minister of Education, United Provinces. 

THE HON. A. N. SINHA 
Minister of Labour, Bihar. 

SHRI J. R. D. TATA 
Chairman, Tata Industries. 
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PAKISTAN 

The Prime Minister of East Pakistan, the lion. Nurul 
Amin, ivas the guest of honour at a luncheon held in the 
London headquarters of MR A, once the home of Clive of 
India, on jist August, lie said: 

Please convey my heartfelt thanks to Dr. Biichman. But 
for his friends my visits to the European countries would have 
been a failure. 

Dr. Buchman is a great philosopher, and a prophet in that he 
has foreseen the need of this age. He will live in an abiding place 
in the history of the world because of Moral Re-Armament. 

I know that this is an historic house. It belonged to Clive of 
India, who conquered Bengal. That was by force of arms. A 
greater man. Dr. Buchman, whose house this now is, wall 
make greater history not by arms but by a spiritual and moral 
Ideology. I am honoured to be welcomed here. 

I;i a message to the Caux Assembly on the Independence Day of 
Pakistan, J4II1 August, igyo, the Hon. Nurul Amin wrote: 

On this auspicious occasion on the completion of three years 
of our independence, I, on behalf of my country and myself, 
wish to send a message of good wall and friendship to the 
nations of the world through MRA, which has succeeded to a 
great extent in bringing together almost all the nations on a 
common platform founded on the ethics of mutual under¬ 
standing. Pakistan, pledged as it is to do social justice to all 
classes of people in the country and to work for a similar ideal 
in other countries, finds a band of selfless workers having full 
faith in the new ideology of Dr. Buchman to create a new world 
order by ending class wars. 

We are believers in the Creator who alone is capable of 
giving true happiness to individuals, society and mankind. 
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The farther we go from Him the more are the miseries we 
create for ourselves. As long as we realise our mistakes and 
understand others’ point of view and reclaim humanity from 
the path of selfishness to that of mutual understanding, the 
present world, disrupted on ideological slogans which ulti¬ 
mately separate brother from brother and sister from sister, 
will be a better place to live in. "I’his is the path of establishing 
abiding peace in the world, and Pakistan as a peace-loving 
country will undoubtedly join hands with MRA in fighting for 
the noble cause. 

Nuritl Amin, 

Prime Minister 


XXV 

JAPAN 

I. PRIME minister’s MESSAGE 

The following message from the Prime Minister ofJapan^ 

Mr. Shigeru Toshida., was conveyed to the igyo World 
Assembly at Caux by Mr. Chojiro Kuriyama, a Member of 
Parliament of the Prime AlinistePs Party: 

I AM c; RATEFUL that scvcnty-six Japanese delegates who 
represent various fields have been invited to the MRA World 
Assembly this year. I would like to express my heart-felt 
gratitude to Dr. Buchman and his MRA colleagues who are 
exerting their utmost among the nations in order to remake this 
suffering world. Japan is expecting a great deal from Moral 
Re-Armament. 

MRA can inspire and give moral content to Japanese 
democracy by restoring morality which has been at a low ebb 
since the war. 

MRA can inject the nation with a stabilising force in regai d 
to its ideas and activities by curing rampant materialism. 


o 
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MRA can build the foundation for a cultured and peaceful 
nation for the Japanese people who renounced war through 
the new constitution. 

I am confident that these Japanese delegates will bring back 
the good seed of MRA, and that through the co-operation of 
MRA friends all over the world the seed will bring forth a 
great harvest in Japan. Through the Japanese delegation I 
would like to pay my greatest respects to Dr. Buchman. I have 
perfect confidence that the Assembly will call forth mighty 
echoes from the four corners of the world. 


2 . PROCEEDINGS IN THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 

The following speech^ made in the Senate by Senator 
Alexander Smithy of Mew Jersey^ is taken from the Con¬ 
gressional Record, Washington, 24th July, ipjo; 

Mr. Smith of New Jersey. Mr. President, these guests of 
ours are the democratic leaders of millions of Japanese, whose 
reaction to current developments in Korea, whose under¬ 
standing of our aims and objectives in the world, and especially 
in the Far East, and whose continued loyalty to the funda¬ 
mental freedoms for which our men are fighting alongside 
other United Nations forces, constitute a vital security factor 
in our whole position on the other side of the Pacific. . . . 

This delegation left Japan six weeks ago with the support 
and approval of General MacArthur and SCAP to attend a 
special industrial conference at the Moral Re-Armament 
World Assembly in Caux, Switzerland. They took part with 
1,600 delegates from forty-seven nations. 

The Japanese r aised the money to pay for their trip through 
the organisations they represent, supplemented by voluntary 
contributions from this country. 

Since leaving Caux three weeks ago this group has been 
seen and honoured by government leaders in the principal 
capitals of western Europe, and thus began to take their part 
again in the democratic family of nations. They have been 
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welcomed by the President of Switzerland, by Chancellor 
Adenauer, and High Commissioner McCloy in Germany, and 
at official receptions by members of the German Cabinet and 
by the Upper and Lower Houses of the Bonn Parliament. 
Some of the party flew into Berlin at the invitation of the 
mayor, and were also received by the mayors of Hamburg, 
Bremen, Essen and Cologne. Catholic members of the delega¬ 
tion had a special audience with the Pope in Rome. 

In Paris they w’ere officially greeted by the Foreign Office 
at the Quai d’Orsay and by members of the French Cabinet. 
After flying across the Channel, they were met by the Lord 
Mayor of London at the Mansion House, received in both 
Houses of Parliament, and welcomed at Oxford by the head of 
the university. 

Yesterday, Sunday, they arrived in New York by special 
plane, and I have been glad to learn that Mayor O’Dwyer, 
Ambassador Austin at the United Nations, and other officials 
are arranging to give them a full-hearted welcome to this 
country. 

Mr. President, the visit of this group of distinguished 
Japanese leaders to the United States at this critical time is so 
significant that I feel we should especially honour them here 
on the floor of the Senate, It is my purpose, therefore, at the 
opening of the session on Friday, 28th July, to ask unanimous 
consent that members of the group who belong to the Japanese 
Diet be invited to the floor while a word of welcome is given to 
them by Members of the Senate. 

In the House of Representatives on Monday^ jrst July, 

1950, the Speaker, Mr. Rayburn, received and welcomed 
the members of the Japanese delegation on the floor of the 
House. He then called upon the former Speaker, Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts, Minority Leader, to join with 
him in welcoming the delegation. The Congressional 
Record then reads: 

The Speaker. The Chair takes great pleasure in presenting 
to the Members of the House of Representatives a leader 
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of' the Democratic Party in the Japanese Diet, Member 
for Nagasaki, and former Alinister of Finance, Delegate 
Tokutaro Kitamura, representing the members of the Diet of 
Japan. 

Delegate Kitamura. On behalf of the Japanese delegates 
who have been permitted to come into this great place, I 
should like to be allow^ed to express several things in my 
reply. 

I wish to express our very deepest gratitude for this great 
honour w^hich has been extended to us, to be permitted to 
come here, and especially to be permitted to come to this 
great place of honour here on the stand to express our 
message of gratitude. This is something which words cannot 
express. 

As a representative of the Japanese people, I should like to 
express our deepest regret for the tragic trouble that we have 
caused to the people of the United States, the peoples of the 
European nations, the people of China, and also the people 
of the Australian nation, representatives of whom I believe 
are in the gallery to-day.^ {Applause.) 

The third point to which I should like to refer is the very 
deep gratitude the Japanese people have for the material 
assistance in the form of food and other aid which has been 
given to Japan for her rehabilitation after the war. This 
is a gesture which indicates the great forgiveness which 
the United States has, and gives to your aid a moral and 
spiritual significance by which we, the Japanese people, 
are deeply moved and for which we are deeply grateful. 
{Applause.) 

Unfortunately, a very serious situation has arisen in the Far 
East in this most historic moment. ... We realise that the 
precious blood of the sons of America is now being shed to 
protect the freedom of the world and the Far East, and if we 
might be permitted, as Japanese, to bow our heads in deepest 
and humble gratitude and appreciation for this great sacrifice 

*The official Parliamentary delegation from Victoria was present on 
this occasion, on their way to Gaux. 
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that the United States is making, it will be indeed an honour 
and a privilege for us. 

Although Japan is not yet a free member of the family of 
nations, still we, the Japanese people, would like to do every- 
thing in our own present power to support the action now be¬ 
ing taken to protect the Far East. Following the devastation of 
the war, Japan is now trying to rehabilitate herself and is doing 
everything that she possibly can to bring order out of great 
confusion, a confusion which is typified by the loss of four 
million homes. . . . 

We had thought that the first step that we must take was an 
economic and material rehabilitation in our nation, but we 
have discovered that the far greater and far more basic 
rehabilitation is the establishment of a true moral order in the 
Far East and in our nation. Only on the basis of this 
moral order can a true economic order be established. 
{Applause.) 

It was with this in mind that many of the leaders represent¬ 
ing all phases of life in Japan went to the assembly at Caux, 
Switzerland, and discovered there that the four basic standards 
set forth by the programme for moral re-armament can be the 
real basis on which a true rehabilitation and reconstruction 
can be carried out in our nation. {Applause.) 

Especially in view of the great forces of Communism that are 
now penetrating the Far East, we, the Japanese people, feel 
extremely responsible for finding a true answer to that great 
ideology, an answer that will be a better ideology, an answer 
that will give a true constructive basis on which inspired 
democracy can be established in the Far East. This is the 
great question and the great subject to which we, the Japanese 
people, must find the answer and carry it out. {Applause.) 
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3. EDITORIAL IN THE ‘‘nEW YORK TIMES^’ 

On Saturday, 2gth July, iggo, the following editorial 
appeared in the New York Times entitled Visitors from 
Japan^\' 

It is sadly true, among nations as among individuals, that 
the friends of yesterday are not always the friends of to-day. 
In compensation, the enemies of yesterday may not be 
enemies to-day. Vice-President Barkley, receiving a delega¬ 
tion of sixty Japanese officials, businessmen, and labour leaders, 
could recall a long period of peace and amity that preceded 
the recent war and could hope for another such period. 
Chojiro Kuriyama, member of the Japanese Diet, could have 
an attentive hearing as he told the Senate of his regret for 
Japan’s big mistake and his recognition of American forgive¬ 
ness and generosity. All this in Washington, D.G., on 28th 
July, 1950, a little less than five years after the atomic bombs 
fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

One thinks back to 1945 and one thinks ahead to some date 
not yet unveiled. To befriend the Japanese now, to hope the 
best for them, is not to condone the crimes their leaders com¬ 
mitted in their name and with their aid. It is merely to make 
clear that peace and goodwill can return, even after the most 
terrible events; that though we must continue to hate the 
evil-doers—who could without shame forgive the butchers of the 
Nazi internment camps?—we know that no nation is beyond 
redemption. The word “Russian” has a sinister sound for us 
to-day. In God’s good time, when to-day’s shadow has passed 
from the world, it may have a pleasing and genial sound. 

The mayors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were among 
yesterday’s visitors. If they felt that they, too, had something 
to forgive they had achieved that miracle. For a moment one 
could see out of the present darkness into the years when all 
men may be brothers. 
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4. STATEMENT ON LEAVING LONDON 

Before their departure on 22nd July^ Jg^o, the leaders of 
the Japanese delegation to the World Assembly for Moral 
Re-Armament^ Mr. Chojiro Kuriyarna, representing the 
Prime AlinistePs Party, and Mr. Tokutaro Kitamura, for¬ 
merly Finance Minister, representing the Democratic Party, 
issued the following statement on behalf of the delegation: 


We came to Europe, where Communism began, to find a 
positive answer to Communism. We found it at Caux, in the 
ideology of Moral Re-Armament. This way of life is in our 
opinion the essential basis for a solution to the problems facing 
us in Asia, and our gratitude goes out to Dr. Frank Buchman 
and his fellow-workers who are its pioneers. 

We are also grateful to the people of Europe for the warmth 
of their welcome. We realise that in the past Japan has caused 
great suffering to them through her pursuit of false ideas and 
false roads. We hope in future as a nation to show by our 
deeds that we have found a change of heart and that we can 
make our contribution to the remaking of the world. 

In our discussions with Cabinet Ministers in France, Italy, 
Germany and Britain, we found an encouraging awareness of 
the forces at work in the Far East. We welcome this under¬ 
standing. 

In our view far more attention needs to be paid to the 
ideological side of the democratic concept if this concept is to 
win Asia. The millions in the Far East must be presented with 
a philosophy and way of life so appealing that totalitarianism 
will lose its lure. 

Russia has advanced in Asia because the Soviet Government 
understands the art of ideological war. It fights for the minds 
of men. We appeal to the Governments and peoples of the 
West to do the same, to make themselves exf>ert in the 
philosophy and practice of Moral Re-Armament, which is the 
ideology of the future. Then all Asia will listen. 
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XXVI 

SOUTH AFRICA 
I. SPEAKER NAUDli's ADDRESS 

A Parliamentary delegation from South Africa represent¬ 
ing the three major political parties attended the World 
Assembly at Caux in September^ The Speaker of the 

House of Assembly, the lion. J. F. T. JSfaudc, addressing 
the conference said: 

Here at caux I have seen something which changes indivi¬ 
duals, nations and ideologies. I think of Lake Success. Either 
we must find the way to bring Lake Success to Caux, or Caux 
to Lake Success. Otherwise we are not going to have any 
success. 

I have had the opportunity to visit Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany and Switzerland. The one place where 
there is happiness, which gives hope for the future, is Caux. 
After a few years we shall naturally think of the various 
countries we have visited, but the greatest of those memories 
will be Caux. 

I have been privileged to meet very many people from time 
to time. I had the great honour of meeting the President of the 
United States. I have been privileged to meet two Kings of 
England. I wish to say that the greatest privilege of my life 
was when yesterday I met Dr. Frank Buchman, a man who has 
done so much for humanity and given happiness to millions 
of people. I hope he will be spared a long time to continue in 
this great work. 

MRA has done a lot in our little country. Sixty per cent of 
the world’s gold is produced there. The result of The Forgotten 
Factor was that when a strike was imminent, The Forgotten 
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Factor intervened and the strike was averted. The Chamber 
of Commerce, the capitalists in our country, and the miners 
together settled the strike. We are looking forward to this 
marvellous play The Good Road coming to South Africa, and I 
shall not be happy until it does come. 


2 . THE INDIAN COMMUNITY 

The following article appeared in Indian Opinion, 
jotk June^ 1950- Published in South Africa^ this news¬ 
paper was founded by Mahatma Gandhi and is now edited 
by his son, Manilal Gandhi. The article was published 
simultaneously with the showings of The Forgotten Factor, 
then being presented to the Indian Comynuniiy in Durban. 

Moral Re-Armament is the aim of The Forgotten Factor and 
its producers. The spirit of these people whom we have seen 
in this play shows us the spirit of many such people all over 
the world, who are on the move to advance Moral Re- 
Armament, which is the only way to save this war-torn world 
from destruction. The Forgotten Factor shows us how, if we start 
changing our own attitude and recognising our own faults, we 
can change the whole world. 

The play shows us the missing factor in our lives, in the 
planning and the statesmanship of the world to-day. The 
missing factor is our lack of an ideology for democracy. As 
Dr. Buchman says in Remaking the World, “We have lived too 
long in an atmosphere of imagining that security, prosperity, 
comfort and culture are natural to man. We forgot the eternal 
struggle between evil and good, victory in which brings the 
blessings of security and prosperity. But defeat in this struggle 
and even ignorance of it brings poverty, hunger, slavery and 
death. . . . Moral Re-Armament has the tremendous uniting 
power that comes from change. The problem is not just an 
iron curtain which separates nation from nation, but steely 
selfishness which separates man from man and all men from 
BT 
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the government of God. And when men listen to God and 
obey, the steel and iron melt away.” 

These people are calling to all the people of the world to 
break down barriers and to live in th^ brotherhood of man. 
They are trying to bring home to us the fact that, ‘Tf men will 
not be governed by God, then they will be ruled by tyrants.” 
We have a lot to learn, and this work is something that should 
be kept alive, for it is a lighthouse in this dark and stormy 
world of ours and it will guide us to the right way. 

Our tribute to the people who gave us this play is that their 
play has given us new hope and strength in our dark days. We 
feel as if the darkness that surrounded our heart has been lifted. 


XXVII 

CAUX 

I. REPORT TO UNITED STATES CONGRESS 

At the beginning of June, the Speaker of the 

United States House of Representatives, Air, Rayburn, 
with the unanimous consent of the House, designated a bi¬ 
partisan committee to attend the World Assembly at Caux. 

The Committee, under the chairmanship of the Hon. Prince 
H. Preston, Jr., of Georgia, included the Hon. Donald L. 

Toole, of New York; the Hon. Daniel J, Flood, of 
Pennsylvania; the Hon. George A. Dondero, of Michigan; 
the Hon, Earl Wilson of Indiana. They arrived at Caux 
by special military plane on 4th June. In the course of his 
report to the House of Representatives the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Preston, said (Congressional Record, 

21 St June, ig4g): 

Why has this movement attracted the attention of at least 
a hundred members of both bodies of Congress? Why did the. 
House send a committee to observe this recent conference? 
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The American press has asked these questions also. I think 
the answer lies in the fact that this movement has launched a 
very vigorous campaign to answer Communism in Europ>e. 

That this movement is succeeding in its localised efforts is 
not disputed. Your committee heard testimonials from labour 
union presidents, national presidents and factory owners in 
which it was admitted that strife and bitter dissension had 
been replaced by harmony and friendship as a result of the 
influence of Moral Re-Armament. 

CJoal mine operators from the Ruhr Valley and union bosses 
out of their mines gave testimony to the effectiveness of the 
plays The Good Road and The Forgotten Factor and acknowledged 
tlicy had changed their attitude toward the other as a result of 
the impact of these dramas. 

The success ol’ the movement in industrial disputes led 
l^r. John R. Steelman, former director of the United States 
C'oncilialion Service from 1937 to 1944 , to say: “It is the most 
effective single force for industrial conciliation in the country,” 

Many world figures have praised the efforts of this altruistic 
group and it is interesting to note the comments of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice in a memorandum dated ist April, 1949, and I 
quote from it the following: “Moral Re-Armament is a world 
force having as its principal objective adequate ideological 
preparedness of free nations for the ideological conflicts in 
which the world is now engaged, and its objectives are recog¬ 
nised by the Department as worthy and helpful in the 
strengthening of democratic forces throughout the world.” 

No force this side of heaven can be felt like the force of 
inspired humanity marching in unison, moving in harmony 
with the Gross of Christ as its breastplate and a burning love 
for freedom urging it on toward a goal, a goal which all of 
us surely agree must be reached if nations and peoples are to 
embrace each other and banish war as a means of settling 
disputes. 

Peace is more sought after to-day than ever before. A more 
literate world populace is feverishly seeking the answer to the 
age-old question of how can nations merge themselves into a 
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world family and become as brothers without betrayal. 
Idealistic as it may seem, it is none the less true that honour 
and integrity must precede all unifying efforts and these can 
be attained only when morality and religious influence are 
permitted to assume their proper roles in the formation of 
policies and are made a part of the formulas to be applied in 
the effort. 

If* this movement is to implement the Marshall Plan and the 
Atlantic Pact, as Mr. Robert Schuman, Foreign Minister for 
France, says it will, by establishing an ideology of democracy 
resting on the premise that the individual is a person of dignity 
in God’s sight, then it is a welcome force, which can be used 
constructively and well. 


2. EDITORIAL IN CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER ''OSTSCIfWEIZ” 

The following article appeared in the Siviss Catholic 
newspaper OsischyNciz^ published in Si, Gallen^ loth Marchy 
i950y entitled Catholics and Moral Re-Armament: 

In connection with the Instruction “Ecclcsia Catholica” of 
the Holy Office which expressly permits Catholics to partici¬ 
pate in mixed confessional meetings for the defence of the 
fundamental principles of human rights and of religion against 
the enemies of the Church, or for the rebuilding of the social 
order, attention should be drawn to a report which the well- 
known preacher, Father Hugo Lang, O.S.B., gave on the 
29th of January in Munich entitled “The Nature and Way of 
Moral Re-Armament.” 

Father Lang said in part as follows: “Caux is the head¬ 
quarters and training centre of Moral Re-Armament which 
has been created by Frank Buchman. It has no intention of 
being a sect or a religion. It is simply a supernational religious 
movement which seeks to lead each individual back to the 
sources of his own religion. This movement of re-awakening 
sprang from the strong Christian social impulse of its founder. 
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Believe in the goodness ol'inaii, live as an example before him, 
give him tlie opportunity also to be good—that is the vvliole 
magic of Gaux. Only when the individual changes, and that 
is why in Caux just as in the Exercises it is the individual who 
is dealt with, only so is there hope for renewal of the family, 
of economic life, of the nation and of mankind. There are four 
ideals which are lived out before the individual’s eyes in Gaux 
to inspire and direct him—honesty, purity, unselfishness and 
love—not from time to time and conditionally, but eternall> 
and absolutely. 

‘Tn my report which I have worked out at the request of a 
high Ghurch authority, I have purposely emphasised that in 
CJaux those men are at work whom the Pope in his speeches is 
constantly addressing and calling to work together in the 
remaking of the world, the men of good will.” 

The opinion of the Bishop of Lausanne, Fribourg and 
Geneva, Monsignor Gharriere, is to be noted. According to 
Father Lang he expressed himself positively about Gaux in 
the following words: “It is not a question whether priests can 
go to Gaux. Priests must go there because Gaux calls for the 
Ghurch and for the priest.” 

A very valuable article about Moral Re-Armament from the 
Gatholic side comes from the pen of the Director of the 
“Volkshochschule” in Duisburg, Dr. Bernhard Kaes, Ghristian 
Democrat member of Parliament. 

Dr. Kaes writes: “The forces which are working together in 
this movement are aiming to create a real consciousness of what 
is basic and real. In a secularised world they are aiming to 
bring to light the buried Ghristian values. It is not a question 
of a substitute for religion. It is the determination to act like 
Ghristians in the concrete everyday life, to live in the spirit 
and according to the commands of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Gospel. Moral Re-Armament starts from personal 
perfection as did St. Ignatius when he said: Tf you want to 
make the world better, begin with yourself.’ 

“Every genuine, living Ghristian must be aware that we are 
living in a pagan world and that Europe has become a mission 
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field. This means that a real movement of the laity is necessary 
far beyond the boundaries of churches and confessions in order 
to win ground again for Christianity, and one which fights in a 
world of widespread militant materialism to re-establish a way 
of life based on moral and Christian values.” 

Kaes meets all criticisms of the daily practice of the quiet 
time (meditation) with the words of the famed fVencli 
Oratorian priest, Father Gratry, who over a hundred years 
ago said: “The world will change when each of you changes. 
We can change by listening to God, for God never ceases to 
speak to us just as the sun never ceases to shine. Every morn¬ 
ing before the distractions and activity of our busy lives begin, 
we ought to listen to God in a quiet time.” 

Kaes goes at some length into the concept of ideology, its 
content, use, and the justification for it in the MRA voca¬ 
bulary. In contrast to the destructive philosophical ideologies 
of our time, in contrast to the false religious doctrines and 
panaceas, Moral Re-Armament is proclaimed as a uniting and 
superior ideology, or as the battle for a God-inspired ideology. 
It is easily recognised that the term “ideology” is used in a 
transcendental sense in contrast to its secularised content and 
use. What is meant by it is the united mobilisation of all 
effective Christian forces against the seductions of the modern 
world. . . . 

Bernhard Kaes concludes his article with a quotation from 
Dr, Johannes Aufhauser, Professor at the University of 
Munich. “In the atmosphere of Moral Re-Armament which 
is up-to-date in its spirit and broad in its religious feeling, we 
Catholics can feel ourselves fully at home.” He closes his big- 
hearted statement in these words: “May what I have said find 
general assent among Catholics, and may we, while recognis¬ 
ing all the necessary cautions that are enjoined on us, be pre¬ 
pared to support and work with these people and be willing at 
the same time ourselves to take the risk of living out our 
Christianity.” 
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3 . SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE SECRET OF CAUX 

An address by Count Carlo Lover a di Castiglioney noted 
Catholic writer and historian^ September^ ig^o: 

I"or many years I have been coming to Caux in search of a 
break in the fevered life of every day; and every year I go back 
from Caux with a still clearer impression of the strength and 
lielp one receives to live one’s daily life better. 

Where is it that the fruitful secret of Caux really lies? Is it 
in the four absolutes? In the life one lives? In the example one 
is given? In the peace and meditation one enjoys? In the 
people one meets? I have come to the conclusion that the true 
secret of Caux is in none of these aspects of its life. Its secret 
lies in the force and example of the evidence and of the way in 
which it is presented. 

All races, all professions, all cultures, all tongues, come one 
after another on the platform of this hall; and from all these 
testimonies one gathers an individual and collective experience 
of life which is arresting in the formidable strength of its 
example. 

Life is present in its most complex reality when we hear 
workers speaking freely of their situations, of their difficulties, 
of the misunderstandings to which they are subjected, of their 
economic misery, of their bitterness. They are no longer just 
trade union members, but men who at last open their hearts 
before their own employers. There are employers who speak 
to us of their experiences in the field of labour, of the force and 
benefit, not merely moral, which lies in a reconciliation be¬ 
tween workers and employers, and in synchronising their 
interests, employers who pass from the economic to the 
moral plane. There are young nations, emerging from the 
struggle for their hard-won liberty, who overcome ancient 
bitternesses. There are races who still wait for justice, and 
whose voices freely reach other men who belong to the nations 
which dominate them. 

There arc men of religion who tell us of their new-found 
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Strength to live better age-old triiihh which till now seemed out 
ol'date or inefliective, just because they were not lived. 7 diere 
arc infinite human experiences, sketched in simple, basic lines, 
in which we often find the elements of our own difficulties, 
with a practical invitation to overcome them. 

Then, too, alongside the secret of the strength of Caux, is the 
secret of its charm. Caux is a window open on the world. It is 
a crossing of roads which come from every continent. 'Fhe 
workers in particular, who are too often imprisoned in the 
monotony of their jobs, of their economy, of their trade union, 
they especially appreciate this open window on the world, and 
the vast horizons which make them feel more clearly that 
longing for greater justice which is felt so deeply by people 
everywhere in this terrible modern world. They learn that 
this justice cannot be reduced, as historical materialism 
teaches, to a mere redistribution, to a surgical operation of 
cutting and adding, but that it must serve to lift the human 
spirit, which is so often oppressed by economic instability, even 
though this lifting of the spirit seems almost impossible for men 
who live under the burden of daily poverty, lack of a home, 
over-population, and all the difficulties which lead to misery, 
promiscuity, tuberculosis and degradation in human life. 

This insistence on the dignity of the human person is one of 
the “leit-motifs” of Caux. It rightly strikes whoever goes up to 
Caux, not merely by the fact of its existence, but because here 
we see expressed the simplest formula, which can resolve 
problems which ideologies and the class war have terribly and 
vainly complicated. 

This simple formula is always the same: unselfishness, 
honesty, purity, love. It is adequate for the minor problems of 
every day, and for the great social and political problems 
which trouble the world. 

But in Caux we feel yet another thing: the absence of many 
other friends who were once with us, heart to heart: Germans 
from the Eastern Zone, Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, Jugoslavs, 
proud peoples who were once free and happy, but who to-day 
are oppressed even in the most intimate places of their con- 
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science and of their dignity as men. Some representatives of 
these peoples, fugitives IVorn catasti ophe, are here with us, as a 
painful reminder of the 1‘ailure of a Europe which has betrayed 
her ancient mission of civilisation. Europe to-day is threatened 
by that same ideological materialism whicli she so light- 
heartedly and lovingly tended, mistaking it for progress, for a 
reaction against obscurantism, for peace, for all those things 
which we as children were so foolishly taught would be eternal 
gifts. To these people go our thoughts of sympathy to-day, 
together with our wishes and our prayers to God for them. 

But their absence is a concrete warning which comes from 
Caux: Remake the world! That is, collect the fragments from 
the ruins to remake a new home, habitable and welcoming. It 
is of great comfort that, almost everywhere, the conviction is 
gaining ground that if to build a house needs bricks, tiles and 
mortar, it is even more necessary to have the architect who 
puts them together for construction. Who will be our archi¬ 
tect? 'Ehe four absolute standards of honesty, purity, un¬ 
selfishness and love are this work of architecture. But in order 
that the architect may build, it is necessary that he knows and 
applies his rules. In the same way, in order that the four 
standards become operative in remaking the world, they must 
be lived, even in face of the vain chatterings of the world. 

Thus you see how the whole teaching of Caux, how the 
directives which come in quiet times, the experience and 
the illuminating power of God which have been given to Frank 
Buchman, complete one another and fit together with the 
demand of the individual conscience, from which depends 
the family conscience, which, in its turn, goes to make up the 
national conscience: and the world is made up of nations. In 
Caux there is truly a mission, a challenge to all men to super¬ 
sede the divisions of class, ideology and race. ‘‘Supersede’’ is 
one of the themes of Caux. There is no change without it. 
Now we, to-day, have another great conquering force before 
our eyes. We would be denying light if we were to deny that 
Communism has positive values and that it is a great totali¬ 
tarian, conquering force. 
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But Communism knows what it wants; its followers are 
capable of great sacrifices, have a great faith, and want to 
remake the world, enclosing it in an authoritarian, total unity 
of thought, of discipline, of culture, and of economy. 

It is certain that in the Communist dream there is a possi¬ 
bility of renewal and of supremacy. For this very reason their 
young people, generous as well as intellectual, are launched 
out as argonauts in search of a new world and of adventure 
never yet attempted. 

But let us be careful that we do not let ourselves be dis¬ 
tracted by the height of the building, of which we cannot see 
the roof. We do not see it because it is missing. Economics and 
enforced total equality do not resolve the problem. And it is a 
Marxist Russia herself which proves it. 

She too, has needed and still needs, a spiritual appeal. To 
win the war and overcome internal difficulties of every kind, 
on what did Russia set her values? On spiritual principles 
formerly denied: honour, patriotism, glory, sacrifice, the spirit 
of competition and even, to some extent, proscribed religion. 

This is just what is said in Caux: the economic solution does 
not suffice to remake the world; individuals and nations are 
only capable of true greatness when they return to moral 
principles in life, in the family, in their jobs and businesses, in 
diplomacy and in politics. Here is true victory over Marxism, 
which is the inheritance of economic man, but is not the 
inheritance of the whole man who is made up of spirit and 
body. This victory does not stand by itself It is in this relative 
sphere that MRA is the one solution, inasmuch as it is a 
modern application, intelligent and active, of the only true 
solution: a return to Gospel morality. The whole inner 
strength of Moral Re-Armament is that the spirit of MRA re¬ 
flects the Spirit of Christ. In this lies the great secret of Caux. 

MRA, like all things which tend to put man back into the 
plan of God, has two sorts of enemies: those who oppose it 
because they fear it, materialists and the morally defeated. 
These are its declared enemies; we know them, we do not 
fear them because we know where and how to fight them. 
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There are other enemies: those who do not understand MRA 
but presume to judge it. These do much harm, and we must, 
by showing the application of the principles of MRA in our 
daily life, fight them, by speaking of MRA in our families, with 
our friends, with our work mates and office colleagues. We 
must make them see how it is in reality, without losing our¬ 
selves in a labyrinth of details or in discussing superficial 
aspects of minor importance. That is the favourable ground 
where our adversaries lie in w^ait for us. We must propagate 
and defend the essence of the thinking, of the spirit, of the 
teaching and of the effectiveness of MRA in the individual and 
in the world. 

Other enemies of ours are the pessimists. Those who say to 
us and to others: “What presumption, to remake the world! 
You?” Well, are we then the only ones who seriously want to 
remake the world? The Communists, too, seriously want to 
remake the world! How do they set about it? How do they 
begin? They begin by means of cells, then various teams. And 
why should we not do what they can do? Are we not true 
cells, each one in our own circle, if we truly believe that we 
have a responsibility for what happens in the world, good and 
evil? Should we not think seriously of this? Do you not sec 
that there is already a mysterious hand which writes on the 
wall of Europe “Mene, Tekel, Peres”—“I have weighed you, 
I have judged you, I have condemned you”? And what sort 
of Christians will we be if we let the hour pass by? And what 
sort of intelligence have we if we close our eyes to such obvious 
reality? And what sort of cowards’ hearts have we if we do not 
know how to love enough in order to act? 

These are the questions which concluded my meditation on 
my stay in Caux. It is for all of us to answer them with faith. 
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4. '‘student president will not travel to 

PRAGUE congress” 

Youth from over eighty universities have attended the 
Caux Assemblies, The following article appeared on the 
editorial page of Arbeiderbladet, the official newspaper of 
the .Norwegian Socialist Governtnenty 14th Augusty rgjo: 

'rhe President of the Norwegian Students, Jan Hallingskog, 
after fourteen days stay in Caux, the European centre for 
Moral Re-Armament, has decided not to travel to the inter¬ 
national student congress in Prague, arranged by the lUS. 

Jan Hallingskog is now on his way to Stockholm from Caux, 
])ut before he left I asked him to try to give an explanation: 

'‘Why have you changed your mind so quickly?” 

“I was one of those who fought for us to try to retain every 
last chance of keeping touch with youth east of the Iron 
Curtain. I regarded the congress in Prague as our only chance 
of meeting these students and influencing them. I felt that it 
was not right to break off all contact with the lUS, for that 
would be to admit that we were unable to carry out what the 
UN is working for, namely the creation of teamwork and 
building bridges between East and West.” 

“Then did you become anti-Communist in Caux?” 

“No, certainly not. On the contrary, here I have become 
more convinced than ever that anti-communism is no answer 
to Communism. To be ‘anti’ is no answer to any problem.” 

“But what happened then? Have you stopped being a blue¬ 
eyed idealist?” 

“In Caux I have found the ideology which gives the answer 
to division between East and West, which unites peoples of 
different nations and races, classes and religions, and which 
creates the society which is the answer to division and war. 
Communism is radical, but it is not radical enough. It wants 
to change systems but the ideology of MRA is fighting to 
change people.” 

“Then surely you ought to go to Prague?” 
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“Yes, if the western democracies could appear at the 
conference united in a common ideology which could really 
give an answer to Communism. But we cannot. We are 
divided, and this division is being exploited to the utmost by 
the Communists; they try indeed to divide us even more, for 
that is a part of their whole strategy. In the critical world 
situation I believe that the true loyalty to those who have 
elected me to travel to Prague will find its highest expression 
ill what I have now seen as the only answer to the questions 
which will be dealt with in Prague.” 


XXVIII 

THE FORGOTTEN I AC l OR 

Tlie world premihc of 'J'hc Forgotten Factor took 
place in the National Theatre^ Washington, in May, 10)44, 
under the sponsorship of a national committee of invitation 
whose Co-Chairmen were Senator Harry S. Truman and 
Congressman James W. Wadsworth, Republican Repre¬ 
sentative for New York, Since then it has played to audience'^ 
totalling 2^0,000 in the United States; 200,000 in 
Britain; 120,000 in Germany; 73,000 in South Africa; 
36,000 in Norway, Sweden and Denmark; 33,000 in 
Switzerland; 32,000 in New Zealand; 30,000 in France; 
27,000 in Finland; 23,000 in Canada; 8,000 in Australia, 
Typical of the many invitations was that from New 
Zealand in 1349 from five Cabinet Ministers of the present 
and five Cabinet Ministers of the retiring Government and 
other leading citizens. The Hon. F. W. Doidge, Minister 
of External Affairs, speaking at a performance in Wellington, 
said on 21st February, 1930: 

The world is really at war—a conflict terrifying and in¬ 
escapable. It is the fight between good and evil, and that is the 
theme of the play—the war for the minds of men. 

The aim of Moral Re-Armament is to fill the ideological 
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vacuum. In this fight we face a vital truth. This is not 
merely a war for power but for men’s minds and souls. 

In that war, if we are to save the world, we have to realise 
that Moral Re-Armament is more important than the atom 
bomb. 


The effects of the Lour ofTht: Forgotten Factor in New 
Zealand were assessed by the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Agriculture^ the Hon. K. J. Holyoake^ in a 
Tfiessage to the igjo Moral Re-Armament World Assembly^ 
in which he wrote: 

In far-away New Zealand the play The Forgotten Factor was 
seen by many thousands in our four largest cities, and made a 
deep impression. That it w^as a lasting impression is now 
evident. In several of our cities management and workers are 
getting together in an endeavour to turn the theory of Moral 
Re-Armament into practice. As one of the national com¬ 
mittee which sent the invitation for the play The Forgotten 
Factor to be staged in New Zealand, I feel gratified at the 
results already achieved. . . . 

The ideals of Moral Re-Armament have such a universal 
application and are so wholesome and so practicable that they 
must have appeal to an ever-growing number of people every¬ 
where. The message of good home life, teamwork in industry 
and a united nation, striving with God’s guidance towards 
brotherhood, is a message of hope in a world where anxiety 
fills so many hearts. We cannot, wc must not, neglect this 
chance to bring men together in a spirit of goodwill, to breathe 
new life into the body of democracy, to stir men and nations 
with a clarion call to united and co-operative action. 
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XXIX 

LAUNCHING OF MORAL RE-ARMAMENT 

On the occasion of his sixtieth birthday in June^ 1^38, 
at a reception given in his honour in East Ham Town Hall, 
cradle of the British Labour Movement, Dr. Frank Buchman 
launched Moral Re-Armament in the following speech: 

The world’s condition cannot but cause disquiet and 
anxiety. Hostility piles up between nation and nation, labour and 
capital, class and class. The cost of bitterness and fear mounts 
daily. Friction and frustration are undermining our homes. 

Is there a remedy that will cure the individual and the 
nation and give the hope of a speedy and satisfactory re¬ 
covery? 

The remedy may lie in a return to those simple home truths 
that some of us learned at our mother’s knee, and which many 
of us have forgotten and neglected—honesty, purity, unselfish¬ 
ness and love. 

The crisis is fundamentally a moral one. The nations must 
re-arm morally. Moral recovery is essentially the forerunner of 
economic recovery. Imagine a rising tide of absolute honesty 
and absolute unselfishness sweeping across every country! 
What would be the effect? What about taxes? Debts? Sav¬ 
ings? A wave of absolute unselfishness throughout the nations 
would be the end of war. 

Moral recovery creates not crisis but confidence and unity 
in every phase of life. How can we precipitate this moral 
recovery throughout the nations? We need a power strong 
enough to change human nature and build bridges between 
man and man, faction and faction. This starts when everyone 
admits his own faults instead of spot-lighting the other fellow’s. 

God alone can change human nature. 
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I’he secret lies in that great forgotten truth that when man 
listens, God speaks; when man obeys, God acts; when men 
change, nations change. That power active in a minority can 
be the solvent of a whole country’s problems. Leaders changed, 
a nation’s thinking changed, a world at peace with itself. 

“We, the Remakers of the World”—is that not the thinking 
and willing of the ordinary man? The average man wants to 
see the other fellow honest, the other nation at peace with his 
own. We all want to get, but with such changed leaders we 
might all want to give. We might find in this new spirit an 
answer to the problems which are paralysing economic recovery. 

Suppose everybody cared enough, everybody shared enough, 
wouldn’t everybody have enough? There is enough in the 
world for everyone’s need, but not enough for everyone’s 
greed. 

I hink of the unemployed thus released for a programme of 
Moral Re-Armament; everyone in the nation magnetised and 
mobilised to restore the nations to security, safety and sanity. 

Every man, woman and child must be enlisted; every home 
become a fort. Our aim should be that everyone has not only 
enough of the necessities of life, but that he has a legitimate 
part in bringing about this Moral Re-Armament, and so safe¬ 
guards the peace of his nation and the peace of the world. 

God has a nation-wide programme that provides inspiration 
and liberty for all and anticipates all political programmes. 

Every employed and unemployed man employed in Moral 
Re-Armament; this is the greatest programme of national 
service—putting everybody to work remaking people, homes 
and businesses. A Swedish steelworker told me: “Only a 
spiritual revolution goes far enough to meet the needs of men 
and industry.” 

A Labour leader said: “I have seen the Labour Movement 
triumph and felt in the midst of triumph an emptiness. The 
Oxford Group gave my life new content. I see in its message 
the only key to the future of the Labour Movement and of 
industry the world over.” 

Only a new spirit in men can bring a new spirit in industry. 
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Industry can be the pioneer of a new order, where national 
service replaces selfishness, and where industrial planning is 
based upon the guidance of God. When Labour, Management 
and Capital become partners under God’s guidance, then 
industry takes its true place in national life. 

New men, new homes, new industry, new nations, a new 
world. 

We have not yet tapped the great creative sources in the 
Mind of God. God has a plan, and the combined moral and 
spiritual forces of the nation can find that plan. 

We can, we must and we will generate a moral and spiritual 
force that is powerful enough to remake the world. 


XXX 

CHALLENGE TO CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


The booklet by the Rev. J. P. Thornton-Duesberyy 
Principal of Wycliffe Hall andformerly Master of St. PetePs 
Hall, Oxford, entitled ^^The Oxford Group, a Brief Account 
of its Principles and Growth'' ’, contains a foreword contributed 
by the following: Lord Ammon; Dr. M. E. Aubrey, then 
General Secretary of the Baptist Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland; the late Viscount Bennett, former Prime 
Minister of Canada; Dr. Sidney M. Berry, then Secretary 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales; the Rt. 
Rev. W. Purves Boyes, then Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church of England and Wales; Lord Courihope; Sir John 
Craig; the late Brig.-Gen. Sir Richard Fitzpatrick, former 
Chairman of the British Legion; the Bishop of Lichfield; 
Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, former President of the Uniting Con¬ 
ference of the Methodist Churches; Sir Lynden Macassey; 
Dr. John McKenzie, then Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland; Sir David Ross; Dr. John 
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White, former Moderator of the Church of Scotland. In 
their foreword they say: 

It has always been true of growing Christian movements 
that the greater the success they achieve in presenting the 
old truths of Christianity in a form that challenges the con¬ 
ditions of the contemporary world, the more is criticism, both 
ill-formed and ill-disposed, directed against them. Often 
indeed, such criticism is its own tribute to the power of the 
movement. . . , 

Each one of us from our personal knowledge can affirm 
the Christian purposes of the Oxford Group. Some of us 
perhaps would be disposed to emphasise even more strongly 
than Mr. Thornton-Duesbery has done, the value in particular 
directions of the work which the Group is doing among all 
sections of the community in bringing Christianity into 
common life. But on one thing we are agreed, and that is the 
impressive contribution which the Group is making to the 
acceptance of the regenerating truths of Christ’s religion by 
persons to whom before they were merely lifeless phrases. 

Mr. Thornton-Dueshery also quotes from an address the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, l^rd Lang of Lambeth, gave 
to his clergy in July, 1934- The Archbishop said: 

The Movement is most certainly doing what the Church 
of Christ exists everywhere to do. It is changing human lives, 
giving them a new joy and freedom, liberating them from the 
f aults of temper, of domestic relationships, and the like, which 
have beset them, and giving them a real ardour to communi¬ 
cate to their fellow creatures what God has given them. 

In 193S, the Archbishop sent the following message to 
Dr. Buchman on his sixtieth birthday: 

I would like to send a message of congratulation to Dr. 
Buchman on the great work which he has been able to achieve 
in bringing multitudes of human lives in all parts of the world 
under the transforming power of Christ. 
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When in November, Jg4g, His Majesty King Paul of 
the Hellenes conferred upon Dr. Frank Buchman the Order 
of Commander of the Royal Order of King George the 
First of Greece, His Excellency Mr. Panayotis Kanellopoulos, 
Minister of War and former Prime Minister, together with 
other distinguished representatives of Greece cabled Dr. 
Buchman: 

The principles of moral re-armament correspond fully 
to Hellenic civilisation, ancient and present. Acknowledging 
your valuable services to world peace we associate our feelings 
with those of the Awarder of this Hellenic distinction, and 
express our warmest congratulations. 

The signatories included: 

PANAYOTIS KANELLOPOULOS 
Minister of War, Leader of the National Union Party. 

BASIL G. WOYLAS 
Former Minister of Health. 

GEORGE BACOPOULOS, M.P. 

Populist Party, Deputy for Athens. 

COSTAS CALLIAS, M.P. 

Representative of Greece at Strasbourg. 

GEORGE EXINTARIS 

Former Minister, Greek Ambassador to Rome. 

PETER GAROUFALIAS, M.P. 

Democrat Socialist. 

PANAYOTIS PAVLAKIS 
Director General, Ministry of Labour. 

SOTIRIS MARKETOS 
Director, Ministry of Labour. 

ALEXANDRA POUMPOURA, M.B.E. 
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In a message to the Caux Assembly in the Prime 

Minister of Greece^ Mr, Themistocles Sophoulis^ stated: 

In the vanguard of the world struggle for human liberty, 
(ircece fights on till peace with freedom is assured. Moral 
Re-Armament is the ideology of freedom which every nation 
needs to give it unity and strength. Your inspired work to 
transform and unite the world has my heartfelt support. 

Mr. Kanellopoulos led Greek delegates at the tenth 
anniversary celebrations of Moral Re-Armament at Los 
Angeles in ig48. Speaking at the Hollywood Bowl, he 
declared: ^''Communism has been described as ^Darkness at 
Noon."* If this be so then Moral Re-Armament is 'Sunshine 
at Midnight.^ ” 

A total of 213 Greek delegates have attended the Caux 
Assemblies since 1346. A special delegation of eighteen from 
Greece to the iggo Assembly included workers, representatives 
of management and students. They travelled in an aircraft 
of the Greek Royal Air Force. 


xxxri 

AN ALTERNATIVE IDEOLOGY 

On 2 October, iggo, at the conclusion of the iggo 
World Assembly, The Times published the following 
summary by their Geneva Correspondent: 

The general assembly on Moral Re-Armament, which has 
been in conference at Caux since June, will end its session 
to-morrow. 

Its purpose has been to outline and develop an alternative 
ideology to Marxist materialism sufficiently strong to unite the 
democratic world in answer to the Communist challenge. 
Some 8,000 delegates representing seventy nations visited the 
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headquarters at C4aux during the sianiner to take part in the 
discussions. I'he British delegation included many trade union 
officials, dock workers from London, Merseyside, and the 
Clyde, and factory managers. 

Two conferences were held within the General Assembly, 
the one on industrial peace, the other on security and defence. 
The purpose of the industrial conference was to discuss the 
infusion of a new dynamic and spiritual force into industrial 
and political relations. It was remarked that the Commuriists 
were adepts at influencing trade unions and parliamentary 
institutions by infiltration and propaganda. While it was not 
suggested that the same methods should be employed, many 
suggestions were put forward for new ideas on labour and 
industrial leadership to provide the workers with a sound 
alternative to Marxism. The class struggle, it was generally 
agreed, was out of date, and many delegates derided the notion 
that trade unions and management were of necessity hostile 
to one another. 

MILITARY ASPECT 

The military conference had under consideration the 
ideological aspects of national and international defence. It 
started from the principle that Powers at war to-day do not 
fight merely on the military front but on the ideological front 
as well. It was pointed out by one French general that apart 
from events in Korea and Indo-China nine nations in Eastern 
Europe and almost the whole of China had been absorbed 
without the armies of Russia being militarily involved. 
Nations called upon to fight must have a cause to fight for 
and must know what it was—for this the moral re-armament 
of each country was as necessary as military re-armament. 

The problem facing the Moral Re-Armament movement 
seemed to emerge as the evolution of an ideology with an 
expansive power greater than that with which the democratic 
countries are confronted and forceful enough to cross the iron 
curtain, to be propagated by a world organisation of con¬ 
vinced and trained people. 
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VVHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 

This address by Dr. Buchman was given on his birthday^ 

4th June^ igjOf at a reception in his honour at the Hans Sachs 
HauSy GelsenkircheUy Germany. 

The gathering marked the climax of the twelfth anni¬ 
versary celebrations of Moral Re-Armament held in the 
Ruhr at the invitation of five Minister-Presidents, including 
Herr Karl Arnold uf j{orth Rhine- Westphaliay then Pre¬ 
sident of the Upper House of the Federal Parliament^ and 
with the warm support of Dr. Adenauer^ the Chancellor. 

Twelve years ago I walked in the woods of the Black 
Forest near Freudenstadt. The world was on the edge of, 
chaos. Just as to-day, everyone longed for peace and prepared 
for war. 

As I walked in those quiet woods one thought kept coming 
to me—‘‘moral and spiritual re-armament, moral and 
spiritual re-armament. The next great movement in the 
world will be a movement of moral re-armament for all 
nations.” 

A few days later I was in London in the East End where the 
British Labour Movement began. The workers responded. 
Moral Re-Armament went to the world. The newspapers 
carried it, the radio. To-day, twelve years later, in many parts 
of the world people are gathering to plan for the Moral 
Re-Armament of their nations. The London workers are 
meeting in Poplaf Town Hall with the dockers. In Birming- 
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ham Town Hall labour and management from the British 
heavy industries and the coal mines are celebrating the day, 
and in Glasgow the Clydeside ship workers. 

In America my friends will be speaking on a two-way tele¬ 
phone conversation giving us nev/s of the advance in America 
and hearing the news of what you have been doing here in 
Germany. 

Messages have been coming in the last few days from 
Australia and New Zealand, from India, South Africa, 
America, from all parts of Europe, from Japan and the Far 
East. Typical of many is the following from the executive 
head of the Government Planning Commission of India, 
Gulzarilal Nanda: “Greetings from those of us who have 
pinned our faith on MRA to cure the ills of the world. Each 
year MRA is growing in world significance and in power. 
MRA will not have done its job till the ideology it represents 
becomes the most significant and the most powerful factor in 
political, economic and social thought and action in every 
part of the world.” 

What is the secret behind the triumph of a God-given 
thought? What is it that has enabled an ordinary man like 
myself and hundreds of thousands of men and women across 
the world to do the extraordinary thing? Only the very 
selfish or the very blind person is content to leave the world as 
it is to-day. Most of us would like to change the world. The 
trouble is, too many of us want to do it our own way. Some 
people have the right diagnosis but they bring the wrong cure. 
They reckon without God and without a change in human 
nature, and the result is confusion, bitterness and war. Other 
people are quite sure they have the answer in theory, but they 
always want somebody else or some other nation to begin. 
The result is frustration and despair. 

When the right diagnosis and the right cure come together, 
the result is a miracle. Human nature changes and human 
society changes. 

Let me illustrate this with a personal word because it 
happened to me one day forty-two years ago. For the 
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first time I saw myself with all my pride, my selfishness, my 
failure and my sin. “I” was the centre of my own life. If 
I was to be different, then that big “I” had to be crossed 
out. 

I saw the resentments I had against six men standing out 
like tombstones in my heart. 

I asked God to change me and He told me to put things 
right with those six men. I obeyed God and wrote six letters 
of apology. 

The same day God used me to change another man's life. 
I saw that when I obeyed God, miracles happened. I learnt 
the truth that when man listens, God speaks; when man obeys, 
God acts; when men change, nations change. 

That was the revolutionary path I set my feet on forty-two 
years ago, which millions are treading now, and on which I 
challenge you to join me to-day. 

What are you living for? What is your nation living for? 
Selfish men and selfish nations can drag the world to total 
disaster. A new type of man, a new type of statesmanship, a 
new type of national policy—that is our instant need, and this 
is the purpose for which Moral Re-Armament has come to 
birth. 

A young Swiss engineer, successful in his profession, with 
family, friends, position and wealth, died this spring. He had 
discovered this same secret of investing his life and his posses¬ 
sions to create a new world based on change. He gave himself 
with his wife, who is with us to-day, and with his children, to 
make Caux the world centre it has become for all nations. 
Suddenly people have realised that in five short years he 
accomplished more for the world than many men in their 
whole lives. 

This young Swiss followed in the steps of another young 
man who, 700 years ago, put aside fame and career and gave 
everything he had to change the world. He brought a new 
life to Europe and his life has inspired countless millions since 
then. He was St. Francis of Assissi. This young Swiss engineer, 
so his wife tells me, kept constantly by him these words of 
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St. Francis; and they are the secret ol’ how to change the 
world: 

Lord, make me tlie instrument of Your peace. 

VVJiere there is hatred may I bring love; 

Where there is malice may 1 bring pardon; 

Where there is discord may 1 bring harmony; 

Where there is error may I biing truth; 

Where there is doubt may I bring faith; 

Where there is despair may I bring hope; 

Where there is darkness may I bring Your light; 

Where there is sadness may I bring joy. 

O, Master, may I seek not so much to be commuted as to 
comfort, 

To be understood as to understand, 

I'o be loved as to love. 

For it is in giving that we receive. 

It is in losing our lives that we shall find them, 

It is in forgiving that we shall be forgiven, 

It is in dying that we shall rise up to eternal life. 
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